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P  R  E  F  A  C  E, 

>  r 


this  period  of  general  information,  and 
of  widely  circulating  intelligence,  it  would  be 
fuperfluous  to  offer  any  arguments  to  folicit  the 
Reader’s  attention  towards  a  cafe,  in  which  the 
mifery  and  happinefs  of  fociarinflitutions  are 
placed  in  a  balance.  In  this  woful  ftate  of  fuf- 
pence  is  a  community,  when  affailed  by  anim  , 
petuous  Epidemick — a  ftate  to  which  the  human 
mind  cannot  advert,  even  in  a  country  remote 
from  the  fcene,  without  ferious  and  condoling 

reflections. 


Im- 
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Impreffed  with  this  fentiment,  I  mull  confe» 
^uently  regret,  that  fo  great  a  contrariety  of 
opiaion  fubfifted  amongft  thofe  who  were  the 
guardians  of  health  in  Philadelphia  ;  and,  there-v 
fore,  I  am  irnboldened  toftep  forward  to  enquire 
into  the  grounds  on  which  each  party  ereifted  its 
claims  of  validity.  Not  that  I  here  prefume  to 
caft  a  decifive  influence  into  either  fide  of  the 
queftion*,  but,  that  I  entertain  a  hope,  by  pro¬ 
moting  difcuflion,  to  be  an  additional  means  of 

r  *  ^  ! 

clearing  an  important  fubjedf  frorq  the  ambigUr 

^  I  ■  ■  j  •  * 

ity  in  which  different  views  have  involved  it. 


Various  rcafbns  point  outDr.  Rufh’s  book  as 
the  moft  proper  for  our  purpofe.  It  is  very  full 
on  the  fubjed  j  ftates  the  different  opinions ;  and 
inliffs  on  a  certain  mode  of  pra(fiice,  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  its  being  new  and  almofi  infallihk — a  mode 
waich  to  me  appears  not  only  highly  adventur¬ 
ous  in  the  yellow  fever,  but,  if  generally  adopt¬ 
ed  and  applied  to  other  varieties  of  fever,  likely 
to  prove  deftrudtive. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  intended 
examination,  fome  preliminary  obfervations  feem 
Bcceffary  ^  and  in  this  view,  the  perplexed  flate 

?  i  V.  i  ...  .  .  J  . 
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of  mind,  tinder  which  Dr.  Rufh  generally  la¬ 
boured,  attrads  our  firft  notice.  lay  down,*’ 
fays  the  Do<ftor,  **  in  conformity  to  habit  only, 
for  my  bed  ceafed  to  afford  me  reft  or  refrefh- 
ment.  When  it  was  evening,  I  wifhed  for  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  it  was  morning,  the  profped  of 
the  labours  of  the  day  caufed  rrie  to  with  for  die 
return  of  evening.**  So  great  was  his  difcom- 
pofure,  that  he  confeffes  he  forgot  the  ufual  Jaws 
which  regulate  the  intercourfe  of  man  with  man 
in  the  ftreets,  and  upon  the  publick  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

The  multitude  of  profellional  calls,  likewife, 
unhinged  him  not  a  little.  So  prelTmg  have  they 
been  at  times,  that  he  has  been  obliged,  in  fpite 
of  his  humanity,  to  exn-icate  himfelf  from  ftop- 
pages  in  the  ftreet,  by  driving  his  chair  haftily 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  importunate.  Together 
with  the  numerous  patients  which  he  vifited  a- 
broad,  he  frequently  prefcribed  for  150  perfons 
daily,  in  his  own  houfe,  during  five  or  fix  weeks ; 
and  had  but  little  time  at  night,  on  account  of 
anfwering  letters,  to  copy  into  his  note-book  the 
hafty  obfervations  made  in  the  day,  which  he 
had  marked  with  a  pencil  in  a  pocket-book  in 
lick  rooms,  or  in  his  carriage. 


[  vm  ] 

Praflice,  under  fuch  circumftances,  is  well 
reprefented  by  the  learned  Dr.  Zimmerman  ;  a 
fummary  of  whofe  fentiments  I  fhall  here  take 
the  liberty  of  introducing  :  Continual  fatigue^ 
and  a  great  number  of  patients,  are  confider- 
able  obftacles  to  prevent  a  phyfician,  who  is  in 
great  vogue,  from  making  obfervations  as  he 
ought  to  do,  by  refledling  deliberately  on  each. 
The  phyfician  who  vifits  the  moll  patients,  and 
he,  who,  in  the  fame  town,  vifits  the  feweft,  may 
very  often  be  faid  to  fee  the  fame  number.  He, 
who  is  much  employed,  fees  thefe  patients  in  a 
fuperficial  manner ;  whilft  he,  who  has  lefs  to  do, 
confiders  each  cafe  at  his  leifure,  and  with  more 
attention. 

A  phyfician,  who  is  conftantly  fees  too 

much,  and  does  not  think  enough.  The  rapidi¬ 
ty,  with  which  objeds  llrike  him,  does  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  fix  on  any  one  fufficiently  ;  and, 
therefore,  his  mind  retains  only  a  confufed  im- 
preflion,  or  an  obfeure  remembrance  of  all.  Such 
a  praditioner  cannot  enter  into  any  of  the  mi¬ 
nute  circumftances  of  a  cafe,  and  confequently 
cannot  adapt  his  preferiptions  to  its  different 
ftages.  It  has  been  aptly  faid,  that  the  phyfici¬ 
an, 
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an,  who  is  employed  night  and  day  amongfl: 
the  fick,  like  the  prieft  who  is  inceffantly  run¬ 
ning  about  with  the  facrament,  fees  indeed  a 
great  many  patients^  but  not  a  fingle  dijeafe ; 
which  mull  be  the  cafe,  whether  his  patients  all 
labour  under  the  fame  difeafe,  or  that  each  is 
affected  with  a  different  one — And  it  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  another  celebrated  author,  John  Brown, 
(to  whofe  medical  creed  Dr.  Rufli  feems  a  fub- 
fcriber)  that  fevers  require  more  vifits  from  the 
phyfician  than  are  commonly  either  bellowed  or 
demanded,  and  often  a  good  deal  of  watching. 
Nay,  Dr.  R.  himfelf  owns,  that  the  number  of 
patients,  who  crowded  in  upon  him,  particularly 
,  in  the  firll  week  of  September,  prevented  him 
attending  as  much  to  each  of  them,  as  was  ne- 
celTary  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  his 
principal  expedient  in  the  cure. 

In  addition'  to  the  effects  of  thofe  Hates  of 
perturbation,  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  the 
weight  of  Dr.  Rufli’s  opinions  fuffers  farther  di¬ 
minution,  by  his  departing  fo  much  from  the 
.  principles  of  liberality,  as  to  refufe  confulfmg 
with  his  medical  brethren.  That  a  conference 
between  two  phyficians  differing  in  theory  and 

i  prac- 
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pra(fi;ice,  'forgetful  at  the  fartie^tirrie  of  juftWe  ^hti 
humanity,  can  rieither  be  ufeftil  nor  ^^honourable, 
I  admit  j  but,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty 
dn  Philadelphia,  who  differed  'from  -Dr.  Rufh, 
were  deftitiite  of  thefe  moral  feelings,  ^  carinot 
for  a  hionient  fuppofe.  I  am,  4hertf6r‘c,  Ted^to 


'believe,  that  4hey  would  ’tiOt  irivblve  th6ir  pa¬ 


tients  in  the  confequehces  bf  a  private  quarrel, 


with  which  thofe  patients  have  not  properly  any 
concern. 


HOw  plcafing  would  it  have  been, to  hav^  had 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  Dr.  Rufh  tvas  governed 
with  refpedl  to  his  brethren,  by  the  following 
fentiments  of  the  late  amiable  Dr.  Gregory  of  : 
Edinburgh  !  “  Many'advantages,*'  fays  this  ad¬ 
mired  writer,  “  arife  from,  phyficians  con fuiting  i 
together,  who  are*  men  of  candour,  and  mutu¬ 
ally  confident  of  each  others  honour.  A  remedy  i 
may  occur  to  one  which  did  not  to  another  r  and 
a  phyfician  may  want  refolution,  or  fufficient 
confidence  in ‘his  own  opinion  toprefcribe  a  pow¬ 
erful  but  dangerous  remedy,  'on  which,  how¬ 
ever,*  the  life  of  his  patient  maydfcpend ;  in  this 

» 

cafe,  the  concurrent  opinion  of  ^his- brethren  may 
determine  his  cbndu(^.’’ 


No- 


Nothing  but  the  want  of  mutual  confidence 
feems  a  ground  to  juftlfy  any  ph3^rician  for  rc- 
fufing  to  cqnfult  with  another,  when  he  is  rc^ 
quired  to  do  fo.  If  he  is  confcious  he  cannot 
behave  with  temper,  and  that  his  paflions  are  fo 
rankled:^as  to  impair  his  judgment,  he  may  and* 
ought  to  refufe  it  —  It  is  a  phyfician’s  duty  to 
do  every  thing  in  his  power,  that  is  not  morally 
criminal,  to  fave  the  life  of  his  patient,  and  to 
fearch  for  remedies  from  every  fource,  and  from 
every  hand,  however  mean,  and  in  many  re- 
fpetfts  contemptible.”  It  is  doubly  his  duty  to 
adt  thus  in  a  raging  diftemper,  which  breaks  in¬ 
to  not  only  i\\Q  pauper um  tabernas^  but  the 
gum  i  Lit  res. 

The  firft  objedt  of  our  re  fearch  is,  the  Fans  et 
OrigoMali\  and  it  is  a  principal  one  ;  for  until 
the  germinating  caufe  of  malignant  difeafes  be 
afcertained,  neither  the  means  of  prevention,  nor 
the  methods  of  cure,  can  be  rationally  tried,  or 
prudentially  adminlftered.  It  is  oF  the  firfi  con- 
fequence  to  determine  whether  a  peftilential  fe¬ 
ver  be  imported,  or  engendered  in  the  country 
in  which  it  appears.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  va¬ 
rious  quarantine  rules  will  be  neceffary  ;  wliilil 
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in  the  latter,  thole  rules  would  be  not  only  fuper’" 
fluous  but  hurtful ;  and  the  means  of  preven¬ 
tion,  or  of  remedy,  would  depend  entirely  on 
interiour  regulations. 

An  inquiry  into  this  point  isinterefting  even 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
although  Dr.  Rulh  entertains  an  idea,  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  iflands  has  ever  been  infeded  with 
the  yellow  fever.  But,  from  indubitable  autho¬ 
rity,  it  is  certain,  that  this  fever  has  been  im¬ 
ported  from  America  into  England,  as  Hated  in 
the  following  Obfervations  on  Contagion. 

With  refpecl  to  the  importation  of  the  difor- 
der  into  Ireland,  I  cannot  furnilh  any  inHance. 
But,  fince  it  has  been  introduced  into  England, 
whofe  climate  does  not  materially  differ  from 
that  of  Ireland,  I  fee  no  good  reafon  why  the 
fame  channels  might  not  condud  it  into  the  one 
country,  as  well  as  into  the  other ;  and  Dr.Rufh 
himfelf  confiders  both  countries  warm  enough 
to  favour  the  propagation  of  an  imported  con¬ 
tagion.  The  caufe,  perhaps,  which  has  hither¬ 
to  exempted  Ireland  (as  far  as  I  know)  from  the 
introdudion  of  the  malady,  may,  in  a  great 

mea'* 
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meafurc,  be  owing  to  her  harbours  being  lefs 
frequented  by  the  great  fources  of  contagion, 
fhips  of  war,  and  crouded  veflels  returning  from 
the  places  of  its  origin  and  prevalency ;  which, 
like,  eledtrical  condudfors,  ferve  to  convey  the 
peftiferous  aura  into  its  proper  receptacle. 

The  country  which  admits  the  introdudtion  of 
the  true  peftilence,  cannot  furely  he  reckoned 
fecure  from  the  incurfions  of  a  peftilential  fever; 
and  that  Ireland  has  had  her  vifitations  from  the 
plague,  is  but  too  certain.  Befide,  if,  as  Dr. 
Rufh  has  elfewhere  obferved,  the  climate  of 
f  Pennfylvania  be  a  compound  of  all  the  climates 
I  in  the  world ;  and,'  if  a  difeafe  be  admiflible  into 
fuch  a  climate,  may  not  Ireland,  whofe  weather, 

,  ,^;Confifts  of  confiderahle  variety,  be  obnoxious  to 
>  the  fame  difeafe  J 

As,  however,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that 
fever  is  a  difeafe  radically  and  effentially  the 
fame  in  all  countries ;  and,  as  the  proxirnafcc 
caufe  muft  confequently  be  in  every  cafe  the 
f  fame  likewile  (which  Dr.  Ku(h  maintains)  ;  I 
I  ,  conclude,  that  it  behoves  every  phyfician  to  ad- 

f  mit  with  caution  dodtrines  which  militate  againft 

this 
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tMs  principle — whence  arifes  one  of  the  ftrongeft 

mohves  for  entering  upon,  the  intended  exami- 
nation. 

^  The  fallowing  Ab  s  tr  a  q  t  Is  publiflied  to  ex^ 
cmplify  the  extent  of  Alarm,  from  a  certainty 
of  the  diftrefles  in  Philadelphia ;  and  to  fhow 
the  pains  which  were  taken,  in  Londonderry,  to 
regulate  the  impreffions  made  by  that  alarm,  as 
far  as  our  influence  could  reach,  fo  as  to  prevent 
a  blind  temerity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  grounds 
lefs  fear  on  the  other;  the  effedls  of  which,  in 
^afes  of  danger,  are  inevitably  prejudiciaL 

But  the  alarm  was  not  confined  to  this  place; 
the  city  of  London  felt  it  likewife.  For  a  fever 
^ving  broke  out,  in  autumn  1793,  in  that  di- 
vifion  of  blewgate,  called  the  ftate  fide  of  the 
prifon,  and  of  which  Lord  George  Gordon,  &:c, 
died,  a  publick  alarm  arofe,  which  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  recent  accounts  of  the  fata¬ 
lity  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
North  American  continent.  So  great  was  the 
apprehenfion  on  this  occafion,  that  a  fpecial  pr- 
der  was  given  for  a  phyfician  to  vifit  the  whole 
of  Newgate,  and  to^  make  a  report  of  the  health 
of  the  prifoners. 

'  /  '  s 
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The  ftriking  traits  of  refemblance  which  Dr.' 
Rufh  has  pointed  out  as  fubfifting  between  the 
plague,  fmall-pox,  and  yellow  fever,  imprefs  us 
with  a  ftrong  idea  of  the  fomes  of  the  latter  dif-« 
order  being  durable  and  powerful.  Nay,  he 
concludes,  and  with  high  fatisfadion,  that  he  has 
eftablifhed  the  analogy  between  the  variolous 
contagion,  and  that  of  the  fever — The  fimilitude 
alfo,  which  he  notes  between  the  yellow  fever 
and  typhus,  will  give  confiderable  force  to  fome 
of  the  following  remarks. 

In  flibrt — Notwithftanding  the  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  direful  effedts  of  contagicjn,  and 
notwithftanding  the  many  efforts  of  ingenious 
men  to  difeover  its  nature  and  origin,  the  fub- 
ject  yet  remains  in  fo  mortifying  an  obfeurity, 
that  every  attempt  to  draw  afide  the  veil,  has 
a  claim  on  the  candour  of  thofe  readers,  who  feel 
an  intereft  in  whatever  profelfes  to  mitigate  hu¬ 
man  mifery,  and  to  increafe  the  utility  of  a  li¬ 
beral  profeffion. 
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^  PROCEEDmCS  ai  ZmDON^DERRF 

IN 

I 

Co^fSEQUENCE  OF  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  A 

MALIGNANT  Fever  in  Philadelphia 
IN  THE  Year  179J. 

Derry ^  held  in  the  Exchange  of  faid  City  on  Fri¬ 
day  14th  November  1793,  it  wa§  rcfolvcd. 

That,  cpnfidering  the  frequent  in ti^rcourft. be¬ 
tween  Loi^don-Derry  and  America,  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  incumbent  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  City, 
and  the  neighbouring  Country,  to  ufe  every  pre- 
i  caution  left  the  dreadful  diftemper  now  raging 
I  in  Philadelphia  (hquld  be  communicated  to  this 
I  Kingdom. 

And,  as  it  appears  probable,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  wife  orders  which  have  been  iflued 
!  bv  Government,  and  the  ftrifteft  attention  to 

I  '  B  thofe 
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thofe  orders  on  the  part  of  the  rerpedive  OfH- 
cers,  a  contagion  may  ftill  be  communicated  by 
the  landing  of  perfons,  or  goods,  on  thofe  parts 
of  the  coaft  where  no  fuch  Officers  are  Rationed, 
the  Mayor  is  hereby  rcquefted  to  apply  to  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  name  of  the  Citizens  of  Derry, 
praying.  That  two  or  more  armed  Cutters  may 
be  fent  as  fpeedily  as  poffible  to  cruize  on  the 
coaft,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  fuch  land- 
ing,  and  enforcing  the  regulations  of  quarantine 
on  thofe  vefTels  which  naay  about  this  time  be 
daily,  expeded. 

Alfo ;  as  it  rnay  be  neceflary  that  the  people 
who  live  near  the  cqaft  may  be  apprized  of  the 
hazards  they  will  inci|r,  and  the  deplorable  evils 
they  may  bring  upon  their  families  and  their 
country,  by  going  on  board  of,  or  having  any 
communication  whatever  with,  fuch  veflels,  it  is  ^ 
judged  expedient,  that  a  Committee  be  ap^ 
pointed  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  up  and  dif- 
feminating  fuch  inftrudions,  as  may  put  all  per¬ 
fons  on  their  guard,  and  dired  their  condud  at 
this  alarming  j  undure. 

A  Committee,  copfifting  of  nine  Citizens,  be¬ 
ing  accordingly  appointed,  the  preparation  of  a 
Report  devolved  principally  on  three  of  them, 
who  were  in  a  great  nieafure  influenced  by  the 
following 

CON. 
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CONSIDERATIONS. 

WHEN  we  reflect  on  the  calamities  attend¬ 
ing  the  propogation  of  a  peftilential  difeafe  in  a 
nation,  the  fmalleft  probability  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion  mull  be  regarded  with  anxiety,  and  confe- 
quently  Ihould  be  oppofed  with  firmnefs.  The 
dread  of  contradting  a  diftemper  generally  mor¬ 
tal,  and  of  perifliing  deprived  of  the  ufual  con- 
folations  in  other  maladies,  predorninates  fo  ir^ 
refiftibly,  as  to  diffolve  the  focial  ties  of  huma¬ 
nity  ;  and  often,  even  in  the  moft  polifhed  cities 
of  Europe,  occafions  fcenes  of  horror  and  an¬ 
archy,  unparalleled  in  countries  reckoned  lefs 
civilized. 

To  eradicate  this  terror  by  declaring  (as  has 
be-en  done  even  with  refpedt  to  the  plague)  that 
a  difeafe  exerting  the  moft  malignant  efFedls  is 
not  contagious,  and-  is  eafily  cured,-  muft  be  a 
vain,  and,  in  its  confequences,  a  deftrudtive  ex¬ 
pedient.  The  common  fenfe  of  mankind  re- 
jedts  propofitions  fo  ■  inconfiftent  wiih  hiftorical 
records ;  or  if,  in  the  beginning  of  a  peftilen¬ 
tial  diftemper,  the  mifguided  multitude  fhould 
become  dupes  to  an  ill-founded  dbdlrine  that 
flatters  their  wifhes,  the  illufion,  as-the  feafon  of 
evil  advances,  will  be  diflipated*  by  the  wofui 
Gonvidlion  of-  hourly  experience. 
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But  although  the  dread  of  contagion  neither 
can.  nor  ought  to  be  extinguifhed  in  the  mind 
ot  man;  it  certainly  riiay  Be  modefated,  and 
oiredted  to  ufcful  purpofes.  Reduced  within 
I^oper  boiihds,  it  may  be  equally  fubfervieht  to 
t  c  fecuririg  fubmiflion  to  regulations  calculated 
dr  the  general  lafety,  and  to  the  encourage* 
^ent  of  thofc^  who  are  obliged  to  eJtpofe  them- 
felves  in  the  publick  fervice. 

The  approach  of  a  pefiilential  diftemper,  or 
the  poflibility  of  it,  ihftead  of  plunging  us  intd 
defpondehce,  fltould  arohfe  us  to  vigilance  and 
precaiitiori.  Timely  meafures  may  prevent  its 
accefs ;  or  cannot  fail  to  mitigate  its  attendant 
evils,  and  reflrain  its  devaftation.  It  cannot  be¬ 
come  epidemical  without  the  concurrence  of  a 
certain  ftatc  of  the  air,  which  may  happen  to  be 
remote.  Several  pef fons  efcapd  infeaion  in  fca- 
forts  the  rtioft  favourable  to  Us  propagation ;  and 
fo  far  IS  even  the  adtual  peftilence  from  being  in- 
Mllibly  mortal,  that,  upon  the  whole,  a  ebnfid- 
erable  proportion  ot  the  infeded  recover. 

( 

Thefe  are  confolatory  fadt^,-  driv/ti  from  ex¬ 
perienced  obfervers ;  and  they  are  fads  which  ' 
may  be  fitly  oppofed  to  the  popular  notions  of  i 
contagion,  fo  apt  to  affed  the  imagination  in  ^ 
moments  of  conflernation  and  difmay.  They 
may  contribute  to  animate  thofe,  who,  by  their 

fta- 
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flatiofts,  are  called  upon  to  face  danger  for  the 
publick  welfare ;  but  they  fhould  never  be  fo  miP 
^ifiplied,  as  to  encourage  a  wanton  temerity,  or 
to  Countenance  the  negleCt  of  human  precau- 
tlohs. 

In  theftate  of  information,  in  which  we  at 
prefent  ftand,  refpe(5ting  the  fubjeCt  under  con- 
fideration,  it  appears  that  the  condud  ,of  tlj^e 
magiftrate  ought  to  be  regulated  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  condition  of  the  air,  if  not  in  per- 
fedt  concurrence  with  the  apprehended  conta¬ 
gion,  might  not  be  in  a  temperature  to  obftrudt 
its  ingrefs ;  and  the  private  individual  ought  not 
too  confidently  to  rkkon  himfclf  conftitutionally 
M  exempt  from  infedtion.  Both  may,  indeed,  ^ 
ft  happen  to  be  miftaken,  and  the  precautions  of 
■f  both  may  poflibly  turn  out  fuperfluous;  but 

I  where  publick  and  private  fafety  is  fo  intimately 
;  V,  concerned,  prefervative  means  are  juftifiable, 

!  I  though  grounded  on  mere  probability ;  for  if  de- 

I I  ferred  until  doubt  give  place  to  convidion^  they 
will  come  too  late. 

For  thefe,  and  otlier  cogent  reafons,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  abfoiuteiy  necelTary  to  co-operate 
with  the  civil  power,  in  early  and  fuitable  pro- 
I  "  vifions  againft  the  introdudlion  of  fo  deftrudlive 
;  a  malady.  But,  as  the  adt  of  quarantine  is  de- 

ftRned  againft  the  true  plague,  and  as  the  Phila- 

delphia 
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delphia  fever,  however  malignant,  may  be  con- 
fidered  in  a  different  point  of  view}  it  appears 
retjuifite  to  relax,  in  fome  degree,  the  rigours  of 
performance;  efpecially  fince  it  is  well  known, 
that  fevere  relfraints  in  this  cafe  have  been  pro* 
dudiive  of  dangerous  infringements  and  breach^ 
cs.  On  thefe  occafions,  it  ought  to  be  a  leading 
principle,  as  far  as  may  be  confiftent  with  the 
publick  fafety,  to  avoid  multiplying  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  embarraffments  on  commerce  In 
times  of  general  apprehenfion,  merchants*  arc 
unavoidably  fubjed  to  many  delays,  vexations, 
and  Ioffes ;  it  were  cruel,  then,  as  well  as  im* 
politick,  tofuperadd  reftriaions,  either  unne- 
ceflary.  Or  inadequate  to  the  intended  purpofe. 

When  the  whole  crew  and  palfengers  (the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  are  bu  t  fe  w/re«  America  to  Ireland)  ‘ 

arrive  in  good  health,  very  little  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  their  perfons,  or  even  from  ' 
the  apparel  which  had  been  in  daily  ufe,  on  the 
voyage,  as  they  may  be  fuppofed  fufficiently 
purified  by  ventilation.  But  the  cafe  is  different 
with  refpea  to  clothes,  and  other  things,  which 
remain  in  chelfs,  births,  or  clofe  places  from  the 
time  they  were  fbipped ;  and  which,  therefore, 
fhould  be  fubjea  to  a  longer  or  fhorter  quaran¬ 
tine,  according  to  circumftances; 


Flax- 
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Flaxfeed  and  tobacco,  the  principal  articles  of 
import  from  America,  being  reckoned  unfufcep- 
tible  matters,  will  not  require  purification;  but 
fome,fuch  as  lkins,&c.  may  require  thatprocefs,  as 
well  as  the  clothes  and  other  things  above  notice. 
The  moll  effedual  meafures  for  accomplifhing 
this  fhould  be  early  purfued ;  and  it  is  a  great 
happinefs  to  find  that  it  can  be  in  general  fecure- 
ly  efFeded  by  means  of  fire,  fmofee,  and  frefh 
air.  ♦  ‘  ‘  ’ 

The  Quarantine  Ad,  marking  the  great  out¬ 
lines  only,  leaves  the  detail  and  execution  to 
the  King  in  Council.  But,  confidering  th^  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  affairs  claiming  the  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  important 
offices  in  the  ftate  held  by  rnany  of  its  members, 
it  can  hardly  be  expeded  that  the  board  fhould 
find  leifure  fufficient  for  entering  into  a  variety 
of  minute  inquiries,  abfolutely  necelfary  for 
framing  provifional  diredions  for  a  number  of 
emergencies,  incident  to  the  fuperintendence 
quarantine. 

But  it  is  certain,  that  perfons  acquainted  with 
the  effeds  of  contagion,  could  foon  devife  pro¬ 
per  expedients,  which  might  be  readily  execut¬ 
ed  ;  and  by  which  the  neceffity  for  performing 

the  whole  of  the  eftablifhed  quarantine  might  be 

fuper- 

*  See  Qbfervations  on  Contagion,  Seifl,  II. 
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fuperceded,  trade  be  little  incommoded,  and  th« 
publick  fafety  be  e^ectually  confulted 

f 


REPORT  of  the,  COMMFTTEE. 

ON  the  groqnd  of  the  moft  authentic  informa^ 
tion,  the  Committee  have  to  ftate  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  this  City  and  the  neighbouring  Country, 
that  the  diftemper  now  raging  in  Philadelphia  is 
moft  infeftious  in  its  nature,  and  moft  deadly  in 
its  effeifls.  One  hundred  perfons  at  le^ft  have 
Wfually  died  in  a  day  in  that  afBii^ed  city,  and 
when  the  laft  accounts  pame  off,  the  number  of 
thofe  who  had,  fallen  amounted  to  three  thou- 
f^ndl, 

To  guard  this  country,  thro’  the  Divine  blef. 
fing,  from_  this  mol^  calapiitnus  contagion,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  have  iffued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  they  have  wifely  or¬ 
dered,  that  veffels  coming  from  America  fliall 
perform  quarantine  —  that  is,  that  they  fliall, 
after  their  arrival,  continue  at  anchor  forty  days 
without  any  comrnunication  with  the  land,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  cargo  fliall,  be  expofed  tp 
the  open  air  for  the  purpofe  of  purification ;  and 

the 

*  ignorance,  rudenefs,  and  avarice  too  generally  at¬ 
tached  to  the  inhabitants  bn  the  fea  ebafts,  rendered  it  necet- 
iary  tb  fpeak  in  a  higher  tone  of  alarm  and  admopition  in  the 
Report,  than  appears  in  the  tenour  of  the&  Confideiations* 

V  * 
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the  law  enjoins,  that  whoever  refufes  to  obey 
thefe  orders,  or  tranfgreffes  the  regulations  of 
quarantine,  by  coming  on  Ihore  during  the  forty 
days,  lhall  be  punifhed  with  de^th. 

But  in  vain  will  be  all  thefe  precautions,  in 
vain  will  be  the  wifdom  of  the  Law,  or  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  Government,  to  prevent  the  dreadful 
calamities  which  the  introduction  of  this  difeafe 
into  the  country  muft  produce,  if  they  are  not 
zealoufly  and  adfively  feconded  by  the  people 
themfelves.  The  performance  of  quarantine 
will  avail  nothing,  if  perfons  from  the  land  arc 
fo  mad  as  to  go  on  board  the  veffek  in  queftion, 
and  ftil!  lefs,  if  poffible,  Ihopld  any  one  be  fo 
deplorably  wicked  as  to  bring  from  thence  any 
beds,  bed-clothes,  wearing  apparel,  linen,  wooL 
len,  filk;  or  cotton,  or  any  thing  made  of  thefe, 
or  any  hair.  Ikins,  papers,  rags,  feathers,  ftraw, 
or  hay  ^  for,  in  any  of  thefe  ai  tides  migh-t  the 
infedipn  lie  concealed,  and  by  their  being  brought 
on  fbpie,  be  communicated  to  the  country,  even 
tho’  there  was  no  appearance  of  ficknefs  in  the 
veflfel ;  nay,  the  very  perfons  of  thofe  on  board 
might  be  a  means  of  conveying  the  diftemper 
to  others,  altho’  by  fome  accidental  peculiarity 
of  conilitution  they  efcaped  it  themfelves. 

We  therefore  earneftly  entreat  our  neighbours 
and  countrymen,  to  confider  and  recoiled,  that 

C  the 
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the  only  means,  under  Divine  Providence,  of 
fecuring  this  country  from  tliis  terrible  fcourge, 
will  be  to  abftain  from  every  fort  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  either  (hips,  perfons,  or  goods,  until 
quarantine  has  been  performed,  and  thofe  airings 
and  fumigations  put  in  pradice,  which  are  |cnown 
in  fueh  cafes  to  be  effeftual. 

We  befeech  you,  for  the  fake  of  your  coun- 
of  3^our  families,  and  of  yourfelves,  that  you 
will  not  fufFer  either  your  folly,  your  obftinacy, 
or  your  avarice,  to  betray  you  into  an  ad  of  wic- 
kednefs,  compared  with  which  common  murder 
would  be  innocent, — Pidure  to  yourfelv’es  the 
miferies  of  Philadelphia,  lately  fo  fair  and  flour- 
ilhing,  now  the  riioft  pitiable  city  under  Heaven 
—think  of,  not  only  houTes,  but  whole  ftreets 
fhut  up,  and  the  wretched  inmates  left  to  fink 
under  a  load  of  woes  which  the  imagination 
cannot  reckon,  without  even  the  flight  confola- 
tion  of  a  pitying  friend,  for,  alas,  humanity 
itfelf  ceafes  when  humanity  to  another  would  be 
fatality  to  onefclf ! — Even  efcape  itfelf  is  dread¬ 
ful,  when  dear  relatives  and  dearer  friends,  are 
left  behind  to  perifli;  arid  the  unhappy 'fugitives 
themfelves  know  not  but  they  carry  along  with 
them  the  very  enemy  which  they  flee  from,  and 
that  the  very  next  moment  the  chilling  hand  of 
Death  may  be  upon  them  !— But  even  this  flate 
of  things, ’melancholy  as  it  is,  has  had  its  alle¬ 
viations. 
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vlations,  for  there  they  could  flee;  there  they 
had  a  vail  extent  of  country  before  them,  ov6r 
which  they  might  fpread  themfelves  without 
hindrance,  and  where,  if  they  efcaped  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  moment,  they  might  reafonably 
hope  for  future  fafety ;  and  befides,  where  towns 
and  diftridls  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
large  tradts  of  uninhabited  land  (as  is  the  cafe 
in  America)  it  may  be  expedled,  that,  with  pro¬ 
per  carcj  the  evil  might  be  confined  to  the  fpot 
where  it  had  begun  —  But  herty  the  cafe  would 
be  far  otherwife — here  there  would  be  no  pofli- 
bility  of  flight;  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  or 
county,  wouldj  at  the  rifle  of  their  lives,  refill 
the  entrance  of  thofe  of  another  town  or  county, 
^where  there  could  be  the  leall  fufpicion  of  cori- 
fg  tagion — and  what  would  even  this  defperate  re- 
^fource  avail  ?  Since  in  a  country  fo  thickly  in¬ 
habited  as  this  is,  it  would  be  next  to  impoflible 
to  prevent  the  fpread  of  infedlion  when  once 
communicated.  But  thefe  miferies  are  neither 
to  be  deferibed  nor  conceived — I.et  us  be  thank- 
^  fill  to  the  Divine  Goodnefs,  that  they  are  not 
^dlually  upon  us ;  nay  more,  that  it  is  in  our 
own  power  to  prevent  them,  for  this  dreadful 
I  pellilence  is  only  communicable  to  this  country 
I  by  infedtion,  and,  with  the  blefling  of  God, 

I  there  is  no  fear  of  infedlion,  if  the  above  direc¬ 
tion  be  Ileadily,  pundlually,  and  niniverfally 
obeyed. 

B  a  OB- 
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observations  on  contagion.  • 

SECTION  I. 

tt  E  late  melancholy  accounts  of  the  pefti- 
lential  fever  at  Philadelphia,  muft  excite  in  per- 
fons,  fituated  as  we  are,  a  degree  of  awfuTap* 
prehenfion  and  anxious  inquiry  i  and  this  uncafy 
ftate  of  mind  will  be  aggravated  by  the  general 
unacquaintance  with  the  nature  of  contagion.— 
To  diminifh  fuch  inquietude,  and  to  jsromote  the 
publick  fafety,  fdme  information  concerning  in- 
fedious  Fevers  appears  at  this  jiindure  particu¬ 
larly  neceffary. 

It  is  a  Vulgar  erroUr  to  imagine  an  infedious 
fever  to  be  a  calamity  which  extends  itfelf  to 
every  perfon  who  approaches  its  fphereof  adion. 
The  proper  definition  of  it  is,  “  a  diftemper, 
.which,  in  certain  circumftances,  is,  or  may  be, 
communicated  to  one,  two,  or  more  perfons,  and 
that  generally  in  its  identical  form  and  peculiar 
nature.”  ' 

The  effeds  of  the  communicated  mifehief 

i  .  , 

from  bad  fevers  are  often  very  rapid,  and,  in 

fome 


*  Thcfc  Obfemtions  firft  appeared  in  the  London* Din/ 
Journal,  foon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Citbens. 
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fome  inftances,  perceptible  immediately  after  the 
poifon  is  received ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  con^ 
tagion  may  be  dormant  for  a  confiderable  time 
even  in  the  body  of  the  infeded  perfon,  and 
more  certainly  in  his  wearing  apparel,  or  other 
moveables,  from  whence  it  may  at  length  come 
into  adion  with  irrefiftible  violence.  This  was 
the  cafe,  in  the  year  1758,  when  the  TellowFeyer 
of  a  milder  nature  than  that  under  confideration, 
was  brought  from  North  America  toPortfmouth. 
On  thatoccafion,  feveral  perfons  were  feized  with 
the  difeafe  after  they  had  been  fome  time  on  land. 
And  it  was  remarkable,  that  the  fever,  then  im* 
ported  from  America,  was  much  more  malig¬ 
nant  than  any  other  that  had  appeared  during 
the  feafott.  Hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  lulled  into  fecurity  from  the  apparent 
healthinefs  of  the  failors  and  paffengers  -,  for  ab 
tho’  all  the  people  on  Ihip-board  may  not  only 
appear  well,  but  be  aflually  fo,  yet  the  articles 
in  their  chefts,  together  with  their  bedding, 
which  have  not  been  eXpofed  to  the  air  during 
the  voyage,  may  be  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
the  feeds  of  the  difeafe.  This  is  what  the  Facul¬ 
ty  call  the  Fames,  which  has  always  been  obferv- 
ed  to  communicate  a  more  virulent  diftemper, 
than  the  newly  emitted  vapour  from  the  fick. 

Together  with  beds,  bed-clothes,  and  wearing 
apparel,  other  articles,  fuch  as  buck'ikins^and 
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liankeens,  are  matters  very  fufceptible  of  con- 
tagious  taints.  A  fmall  .parcel  of  any  of  thefe 
will  be  capable  of  conveying  the  contagion ;  for 
it  is  pretty  certain,  that  a  failor’s  bundle  com¬ 
municated  one  of  the  moft  defperate  plagues 
that  ever  defolated  a  country,  namely,  the  great 
plague  at  Marfeilles. 

It  is  a  miftaken  notion  to  conceive,  that  the 
ftimulating  effects  of  ftrong  liquors  will  fecurc  a 
perfon  from  the  impreflion  of  contagion ;  for  it 
has  frequently  happened,  that  a  trifling  excefs  in 
this  way,  has  rendered  a  perfon  not  only  more 
liable  to  infedlion,  but,  if  infedted,  has  made  the 
difeafe  more  violent.  This  conflderation  ought 
to  prevent  fifhermen,  or  other  perfons  on  the 
coaft,  from  going  out  to  meet  American  velTels  i 
and  boarding  them  at  fea,  under  the  delufive  j 
hopes  of  being  proteded  by  the  power  of  zefi//-  ' 
Add  to  this,  that  if  it  be  difeovered  that 
they  have  been  on  board  fuch  veflel,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  perform  quarantine,  or  be  fub- 

jed  to  all  the  grievous  penalties  in  cafe  of  re- 
fiftance. 

Another  ill-founded  opinion,  which  at  this 
time  may  probably  be  entertained,  is,  that  if  an 
mfedious  malady  difappears,  or  even  abates,  in 
the  place  where  it  had  raged,  the  danger  of  con¬ 
tagion  from  thence  is  either  much  lelTened,  or 

'  to- 
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totally  removed.  From  what  has  been  already 
ohferved,  it  may  be  feen,  that  no  opinion  can  be 
more  erroneous  or  delufive.  But  let  it  be  fur¬ 
ther  confidered,  that  times  of  general  difeafe  are 
alfo  times  of  general  plunder — that  the  articles 
moft  likely  to  be  purloined,  are  thofe  which 
would  be  moll:  liable  both  to  imbibe  and  to  re¬ 
tain  infeeftion — that  thofe  who  were  polTefled  of 
them,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  part  with 
them  to  perfons  leaving  the  country — that  in  this 
cafe,  neither  the  fellers  would  be  confeientious 
enough,  nor  the  purchafers  knowing  enough,  to 
ufe  means  of  preventing  mifehief — and,  confe- 
quently,  the  period  of  declining  or  fupprelTed 
infedion  in  Philadelphia  would  be  adually  the 
time  of  9:reatell;  rifle  to  us,  becaufe  it  would  be 
then  that  this  dangerous  traffick  would  molt  pro¬ 
bably  be  at  its  height.  And,  let  it  be  alfo  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fubfiding  of  the  diftemper  would 
1  naturally  produce  a  general  inattention  to  thofe 
!  cautionary  meafures,  which  had  been  regarded 
i  in  the  feafon  of  extreme  danger,  and,  of  courfe, 

1  increafe,  rather  than  leflen,  the  hazard  of  com- 
!  municafmg  the  contagion  to  other  countries  by 

i  infeded  articles. 

! 

(  • 

I  It  has  likewife  been  fuppofed,  that,  becaufe 

1  cold  weather  has  been  known  to  Hop  the  progrefs 

;  of  an  infedious  malady  where  it  has  been  pre- 

I  valent,  the  fame  kind  of  weather  will  prevent 

)  •  •  . 
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its  rife  in  another  country.  But  this,  like  the 
two  former,  is  a  very  miftaken  notion ;  for  the 
Trellcm  Fever ^  before  noticed,  which  was  import¬ 
ed  into  England,  was  not  flopped  in  its  com¬ 
mencement,  nor  obflrudled  in  its  courfe,  even 
by  the  cold  of  a  very  frofly  December, 

A  fad\,  which  fliould  make  all  the  people  of 
Ireland  peculiarly  circumfped,  is,  that  in  this 
kingdom  it  has  been  obferved  from  very  early 
times,  that  the  air  of  autumn  is  mofl  favourable 
to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  common  fever  of 
the  country,  and  which  is  apt  to  continue  more 
or  lefs  during  the  winter — -confequeiitly  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  air  of  this  feafon  of  the  year 
might  be  particularly  fitted  to  fofler  and  extend 
a  febrile  contagion  of  whatever  kind,  and  of 
whatfoever  origin. 


SECTION  II. 

IN  whatever  materials  the  infedious  venom 
lurks,  both  cleanlinefs  and  vtni\]zi\ou^  fometimesj 
will  not  avail,  cither  in  repreffing  or  moderating 
its  activity.  If,  however,  thefe  meafures  fail  on 
fome  occafions,  it  fhould  not  hinder  any  perfon 
from  ufing  them  on  every  occafion ;  for,  their 
failure  being  rare,  it^  is  certain  that  they  are  in 
general  highly  conducive,  during  thefe  calami-  ^ 
ties,  to  the  prefervation  of  the  healthy,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  difeafed. 


[  ]1 

feut  IF  fuch  powerful  auxiliaries,  as'  cleanlinefs' 
and  frefh  air,  do  fomeiimts  fail  in  abating  or  an¬ 
nihilating  the  fecret  fource  of  contagion,  it  is  a 
happy  drcumftatlce,  that  a  proper  application 
of  Fire  and  Smo\e  has  teen  found  fuccefsful  iri 
purifying  all  tainted  places j  materials,  and  Tub- 
ftanccs.  To  effcdl  this,  different  mettods  Have 
been  propofed ;  two  of  thefe  we  fhall  raeiition, 
which  have  beeh  found  effectual  in  fhipsj  and 
might  be  eafily  dpplied  to  commoil  apartnients. 
The  firfl  is,  by  means  of  Tobacco  :  After  care^ 
fully  flopping  all  the  openings,  and  every  fmall 
crevice  of  the  fhip,  a  quantity  of  tobacco  is 
fpread  oh  feveral  fires  made  with  fucfi  pieces  of 
'old  rope  as  are  called  junk.  Thefe  fires  Being" 
B  difperfcd  into  different  places  of  the  veffel,  their 
heat  and  fnloke  arb  afterwards  clofely  confined 
Below  for  a  confiderable  time. — The  fecond  me¬ 
thod  is,  By  Charcoal  fires,  fire  wed  with  brim- 
llone.  The  heat  and  fleam  of  thefe  burninsc 
materials  for  tliis  purpofe,  mufl  likewife  be  long 
and  clofely  fhut  up. 

I  Firing  fmall  parcels  of  gunpowder,  and  bufn** 

I  ihg  on  hearths  wood  fires  fprinkled  with  brim- 
!  flone,  or  any  agreeable  afomatick,  have  been 
found  ufeful  in  mending  the  air  of  tainted  pla¬ 
ces.  By  fuch  means,  a  Society  at  Chefler  has 
been  able  to  flop  the  fpread  of  a  very  infcdious 

D  dif- 
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difeafc,  the  fmail-po^j  vl^hencvcr  it  was  obferveci 
to  threaten  that  city. 

The  afeufe  of  firej  however,  on  fuch  occafions^ 
has  caufed  its  eflFeds  fo  be  difregarded  by  fome^ 
and  to  be  fuTpeded  of  doing  mifehief  by  others. 
The  pradiice  of  burning  large  fires  in  the  opert 
air,  in  the  ftreetSi  and  about  the  walls  of  towns, 
with  a  view  either  to  exclude  of  to  corred  con-' 
tagion,  is  founded  on  erroneous  ofJinions ;  and 
has  therefore  not  only  failed  in  anfwefing  the  in-" 
tention,  but  has  proved  really  hurtful,  by  dimi- 
ni/hing  the  vital  principle  in'  the  air,  oh  tVhich 
life  and  health  eflentially  depend.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  hurtling  any  thing,  fuch  as  Carhphire, 
tar,  fpirits,  &c,  in  the  body  of  a  chamber  where 
the  fick  are  confined,  or  the  found  inhabit,  is  ah 
improper  expedient ;  but  does  not  extend  to  the 
prohibition  of  burning  aromaticks,  &c.  in  fire¬ 
places,  as  before  advifed. 

From  the  effeds  of  Jleam,  or  the  vapour  of 
boiling  water,  in  altering  fome  kinds  of  bad  air, 
it  appears  probable,  that  throwing  a  quantity  of 
it  into  tainted  apartments  would  contribute  to 
fweeten  their  air.  For  this  reafon,  as  well  aS 
for  the  fake  of  cleanlinefsj  wafhing  fuch  places 
frequently  with  fcalding  water  and  mops,  would 
be  a  very  falutary  pradice. 


The 
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The  fpfeading  abroad  of  contaminated  clothes ' 
to  dry,  or  to  be  aired,  without  a  previous  fumi-  * 
gation  of  them,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequen* 
ces.  A  damp  air  gives  ftrength  to  contagion, 
and  a  dry  wind  rnay  fpread  the  mifchief;  and  \t 
was  before  obferved,  that  contagion  is  not  always 
checked  nor  ameliorated  by  cold  weather.  All 
fuch  fufpeded  fubftances  ought  therefore  to  be 
firll  fumigated  in  a  clofe  place,  in  the  manner 
above  diredled ;  and  afterwards  they  may  be 
fpread  abroad  to  air^  or  to  undergo  the  fireine^  as 
it  is  termed. 

t 

The  linen,  and  fuch  clothes  as  will  admit  of 
being  wafhed,  ought  never  at  firft  to  be  put  into 
hot  water,  as  it  is  dangerous  for  any  perfon  to 
receive  the  fleam  that  may  arife  from  fuch  tainted 
articles  in  this  fituation.  Ipor  however  efficacious 
the  pure  vapour  of  boiling  water  may  be  in  im-' 
proving  bad  air;  when  arifing  from  z  fames ^  it 
may  become  a  vehicle  of  contagion,  rather  than 
1  an  obflrudtion  againft  it.  Such  articles,  therefore, 

I  fliould  firft  be  fteeped  iri  cold  water,  in  cold  foap 
^eys,  in  cold  vinegar,  or  in  lime  water.  — • 
Where  Lazarettos  are  eftablifiicd,  letters  and  pa- 
I  pers  prefen  ted  at  the  barrier  of  the  pratique 
I  houfe,  or  office  of  health,  are  always  dipped  in 
i  vinegar  before’ they  are  received. 

i  ‘ 
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It  has  been  gravely  alked,  Is  it  fafe  to  uft 
rain-water  when  a  contagious  di ford er  prevails  a; 
broad  or  at  home?  Of  all  vulgar  errours  this 
is  the  moft  ridiculous ;  and  ferves  to  Ihow  how  ne- 
ceflary  it  is  to  inform  the  public  mind  oti  the  fub- 
jed,  that  it  may  not  be  led  aftray  and  diftraded 
by  fuch  flimfy  dodrines.  It  is  hard  to  fay  front 
‘what  this  idea  took  its  rife;  unlefs  it  may  have 
been  from  hearing,' that,  on  the  coaft  of  Ouinea^' 
*  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  which 
is  there  the  moft  unhealthy,  a  difagreeable  fmell 
is  found  in  the  air  for  fome  days.  But  how  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  climate  of  Africa  from  that  of  Ire¬ 
land!  And  who  could  be  foabfurd  as  to  imagine, 
that  a  contagion  would  be  trdnfported  iii  the  aii^ 
over  the  Atlantic,  a  boifterous  ocean  3000  mile^ 
broad — be  colleded  in  the  clouds  imniediatelyi 
over  this  kingdom— and  thence  poured  down  up-J 
on  us  in  fhowers  of  peftilerttial  rain!  On  th^ 
contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  water,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  favourable  to  corrupted  air^  is  a  powerful  op¬ 
ponent  againft  it ;  efpebially -  if  the  water  be  agi¬ 
tated.  Hence  the  Tea  air  is  fo  much  more  wholei 
fome  than  that  of  the  land  ;  and  the  air  of  the 
atmofphere  over  the  land  is  confiderably  improv- 
ed  by  great  rains.'  '  '  ' 

Becaufe  growing  vegetables  are  known  to.  ab- 
forb  impure  air,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  they 
b;<icome  a  fomes  in  tainted  chambers,  and  hence 

‘  gar- 
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garden-pots,  containing  any  fpecies  of  plants, 
are  imagined  to  be  pernicious  in  thofe  places. 
That  growing  vegetables  draw  in  impure  air,  is  . 
undoubtedly  true:  but  then  it  is  a  material 
part  of  their  nourifliment,  and  is  entirely  changed 
by  the  powers  of  vegitation;  whilfl:  the  air 
which  they  naturally  emir,  inftead  of  being  im¬ 
pure,  is  of  the  purer  kind — confequently  flou- 
rifhing  plants  are  a  great  acquifition  infick  rooms. 
They  muft^  however,  be  placed  in  the  fun,  or  in 
the  light,  and  fhould  not  be  fuch  as  produce  ma¬ 
ny  ftrong  fmelling  flowers ;  for  plants  in  the 
(hade  throw  out  bad  air,  and  even  the  fragrant , 
Rofe  yields  an  unwholefome  exhalation. 


■i 
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With  Ulujl rations  from  an  Account  of  the  malig^^ 
fiant  Fever  in  Philadelphia,  * 

THE  univerfal  panick,  the  general  defpon- 
dency,  the  inftances  of  diflrefs,  and  the  feenes  > 
of  mifery,  which  afflided  the  citizens  of  Phila-^ 

delphia,  have  few  parallels  in  the  records  of  fo- 

ciety ; 

♦  The  illuftrations  are  tahen  fiom  the  3d  edition  of  A 
ihort  Account  of  the  malignant  Feyer  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mat. 
i  Carey/'  publifhed  30th  Nov.  1793.— No  authority  can  he  bet* 
j  ter  than  that  of  Mr.  Carey,  he  having  been  pne  of  the  Com'^ 

I  miuee  of  Diftribution,  moft  of  the  fadfs  mentioned  fell  under 
hi*  own  oblervation,  and  thofe  of  a  different  defeription  hp 
cofledled  from  every  perfon  of  credibility  poffefled  of  infer* 
muxioA'.' 
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dety;  and,  whilfl  they,  even  at  this  diftanc(?;, 
exdte  Qur  pity,  they  Ihould  operate  as  warnings 
againft  fupinenefs  and  negligence  in  fuch  formi-^ 
dable  cafes,  whether  the  danger  appear  remot^, 
approaching,  or  at  hand.  For  had  the  PhiladeU 
phiaqs  been  more  early  on  their  guard,  and 
known  the  fource  and  difpofitipn  of  the  venom, 
it  is  probable  that  the  evil  might  have  been 
checked  in  its  progrefs,  or  at  leaft  rendered  lefs 
baneful  in  its  effedts.  By  cautionary  meafures, 
ieafonably  purfued,  the  plague  itfelf  can  be  re- 
ftrained  and  qualified.  But  before  any  proper 
notice  was  taken  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  a  confi*^ 
derable  time,  rather  more  than  three  weeks,  waa 
fuffered  to  elapfe,  during  which  a  number  of 

perfons  were  fwept  ofFby  the  difeafe. 

^  ■  i 

It  is  true,  when  official  notice  was  taken,  the.  m 
means  prefcribed  were  of  the  beft  kind.  The  i* 
Mayor  ordered  the  City  Commillloners  to  have  ® 
the  ftreets  cleanfed,  and  the  filth  immediately 
drawn  away.  The  College  of  Phjficians  alfo, 
in  an  addrefs  to  the  People,  recomiiiended  varir 
ous  precautions  and  rules.  They  advifed  great 
attention  to  cleanlinefs  and  frefii  air — to  avoid 
all  unneceffary  intercourfe  with  the  infeded — to 
bury  the  dead  very  privately  —  to  ceafe  tolling 
bells — to  fhun  all  fatigue  of  body  and  mind — • 
to  ufc  fermented  liquors,  fuch  as  wine,  beer,  and 
cyder,  in  moderation — and  to  accommodate  the 

dxefs 
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drefs  td  the  weather,  but  rather  to  exceed  \h 
warm  than  in  cool  clothing  They  like  wife  Be* 
dared,  that  fires  in  the  ftreets  were  not  only 
dangerous  expedients,  but  ineffedlual  means  of 
flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  fever,  and  that  they 
placed  more  dependence  in  the  burning  of  gun¬ 
powder. 

Dodrines  fimllar  to  thefe  tlie  reader  may  find 
laid  down  in  our  former  fedions  on  Contagion  $ 
but  we  there  differ  from  the  American  Faculty 
in  fome  points.  The  College  confider  the  fiimes 
of  vinegar  and  camphire  beneficial  in  infeded 
rooms ;  whereas  we  difapprove  of  thofe  expedi-* 
eiits  when  ufed  in  the  body  of  the  fick  chamber, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  College  objed  to 
fires  in  the  ftreets,  namely,  the  dejlrudion  of  the 
njital principle  of  the  air.  Nor  can  we  fubferibe 
to  another  opinion  of  the  College^  that  thefe  odo¬ 
riferous  articles  cannot  be  too  often  ufed  on 
handherchiefs  and  fmelling-boftles,  by  perfons 
who  attend  the  fick.  Camphire,  tar,  and  other 
high  feented  fubftances  (even  the  fragrant  rofe) 
owe  their  fmell  to  a  certain  volatile  principle, 
chiefly  compofed  of  a  fpecies  of  air  which  is 
probably  the  vehicle,  if  not  the  fofterer,  of  con¬ 
tagious  matter,  and  are  conlequenfly  very  unfit 
means  of  prevention. 


But 


/ 
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But  \<rere  thefe  fubftances  really  qualified  tb 
fecure  againft  the  entrance  of  infcdtion  by  the 
nofe,  we  have  an  inftance;  in  the  cafe  of  the  old 
grave-digger,  where  a  total  demolition  of  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  was  tio  prote(flion.  This  poor 
creature,  relying  on  the  vitiated  ftate  of  that 
fenfe,  thought  himfelf  invulnerable ;  and  yet,  in 
opening  a  recent  grave,  he  took  the  infecftion  by 
the  mouth,  and  died. 

Refpedling  the  origin  of  the  difeafe;  a  diver- 
fity  of  opinion  took  place  in  Philadelphia.  On 
the  one  fide  it  was  alledged,  that  it  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  imported  contagion,  but  originated 
from  fome'  putrid  animal,  or  vegetable  matters, 
particularly  from  a  quantity  of  damaged  coffee 
that  had  arrived  from  the  Weft  Indies.  On  the  ® 
other  hand,  it  was  maintained,'  that  if  muft  have 
been  imported,  becaufe  its  introduction  could  be 
traced  from  Weft  Ifid'fa  velTels,  whofe  people  had 
laboured  under  it ;  becaufe  every  ftep  in  its  pro-\ 
grefs  tcftified  a  fpecific  Contagion;  and  becaufe 
no  cafe  could  be  found  on  record,  attended  with' 
fymptoms  which  charaClerife  the  difeafe,  that 
Could  fairly  be  aferibed  to  damaged  vegetables,^ 
nor  any  well  authenticated  inftatice  of  a  fever 
drifing  from  fuch  fubftances,  and  communicable 
from  the  fick  to  the  found. 

'  I 

Nu-  ! 
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Numerous  fafts  demonflrate  the  v$ry  cont2^- 
gious  nature  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  fomeSy  or  venom,  lurking  in  tainted  ar¬ 
ticles,  as  before  ftated  in  thefe  obfervations.  One 

'  » 

inftance  is  fo  much  in  point,  that  it  deferves  par-^ 
ticular  notice :  A  negro  fervant,  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Morgan,  in  Newjerfey,  took  up  an  infedfed 
bed  floating  on  the  Delaware,  which  fpread  the 
diforder  in  thefarnily,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her 
girl  died  of  it. 

The  inefficacy  oi  whijkeyy  in  fecuring  from  in- 
fedlion  as  we  formerly  advanced,  is  confirmed 
by  the  great  feverity  of  the  fever  on  tipplers  and 
drunkards.  To  thofe,  indeed,  who  lived  in  ha¬ 
bits  of  intemperance,  of  any  kind,  it  was  re¬ 
markably  deflrudive. 

Amongft  the  women,  the  mortality  was  far 
from  being  comparatively  fo  great,  as  amongft 
the  men;  nor  among  the  old  and  infirm,  as  a- 
niang  the  middle-aged  and  robuft.  From  this  le¬ 
nity  experienced  by  the  female  fex,  a  ufeful  in¬ 
ference  may  be  drawn ;  That,  on  frmilar  occa- 
fions,  in  performing  the  offices  w^hich  they  arc 
peculiarly  called  upon  to  do  for  jhe  Tick,  they 
may  difeharge  their  duty  with  a  certain  degree 
of  fecurity,  which  will  be  further  increafed  by 
the  confidence  that  this  fuperior  fafety  naturally 
infplres. 

At 


E 
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At  firft,  an  idea  prevailed  in  Philadelphia, 
fupporied  by  ibme  obfcrvations  made  in  Caro- 
jina,  that  the  Negroes  were  not  fufccptible  of 
the  infection;  which  afterwards  appeared  to  be 
partly  erroneous.  For,  although  the  Blacks  were 
not  nearly  fo  liable  to  take  the  Fever,  nor  fo 
fubjed  to  its  fatal  termination,  as  the  Whites, 
they  were  not  totally  exempt  either  frorp  its  aF 
fault  or  its  conqueft.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
flacks  teftifies  a  curious  phyfical  difference  of 
conftitution  between  them  and  the  Whites, 
which  perhaps  we  fliall  endeavour  hereafter  to  ex¬ 
plain.  However,  on  that  emergency,  it  an^ 
fwered  this  valuable  purpofe :  The  Negroes,  be¬ 
ing  lefs  apprehenfive,  attended  on  the  fick  with 
more  cheerfulnefs,  fidelity,  and  perfeveranpe. 

Although  the  virulence  of  the  infedious  mat¬ 
ter  was  ftrong,  it  was  not  altogether  irrefiftiblc; 
for  means  Were  not  wanting  by  which  it  was 
Controlled  and  fubdued.'  The  jail  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  under' fuch  excellent  regulations,  that  the 
diforder  made  its  appearance  there  only  in  pne 
or  two  infiances.  Several  circumftances  con- 
fpired  to  ptoduqe  this'  falutary  effed.  The  pri- 
fooers  are'  frequently  cleanfed  and 'purified  by 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath-* they  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  bufy  at  fome  v^ork — ^^in  the  jail-yard  ve¬ 
getation  flouriflies — and  many  of  the  people 
confined  being  employed  in  ftone-cutting,  the 
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water,  conftantly  running,  kept  the  air  in  a 
moili  (iate,  whilft  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
parched  up  by  unceaflng  heat.  The  fuccefs  at-^ 
tending  this  judicious  mode  of  admirtiftration 
Confirms  feveral  points  that  we  advanced  in  our 
former  fedions  on  this  fubjecl,  namely,  that  the 
greateft  advantages  refult  from  a  limited  inters 
courfe  of  every  kind,  from  attention  to  eleanli- 
nefs,  from  the  correding  property  of  growing 
vegetables,  and  from  a  watery  atmofphere,  or 
rainy  weather. 

The  bad  confecjuence  proceeding  from  a  \^ant 
of  cleanlinefs  in  particular,  was  but  too  plainly 
demonftrated  by  the  havock  which  the  diftemper 
made  amongft  the  poor,  who  kept  dirty  houfes, 
as  whole  families  of  them  funk  into  one  filent, 
undiftinguifhed  grave.  The  mortality,  likewife, 
in  confined  fireets,  fmall  alleys,  andclofe  houfes, 
debari'ed  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  in  large  ftreets  and  well  ventilated 
houfes. 

The  fleps  taken,  in  many  places  of  the  iJnited 
States,  to  prevent  the  introdudion  of  the  mala¬ 
dy,  were  very  ftrong ;  and,  on  other  occafions, 
might  be  deemed  crueL  Goods  carrying  from 
Philadelphia,  in  a  waggon,  were  burned ;  and 
a  perfon  accompanying  them  was  tarred  and 
feathered.  Quarantines  of  different  lengths,  ex-^  ^ 

E  ^  tending 
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tending  even  to  46  days,  were  ftridly  enjoined. 
A  pafTenger-lhip  from  this  poh,  arriving  in  Au- 
guft  with  fome  of  the  people  unwelJ,  increafed 
the  alarm,  and  became  the  objea  of  a  rikid  po¬ 
lice.  But  all,  even  the  harfheft  difcipline,  was 
juftifiable  on  the  ground  of  the  firft  and  fupreme 
law  of  Nature,  that  oi  fdf-prejcrvaiion.  And, 
as  no  perfon  can  prefume  that  he,  or  his  family, 
is  not  fufceptihle  of  infedion,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  to  concur  in  a  ready  and  frank  fub- 
minion  to  fuch  regulations,  as  the  civil  power 
may  judge  neceflary  for  the  general  fafety.  A 
good  citizen  will  confider  the  various  inconveni¬ 
ences,  attending  thefe  regulations,  as  a  common 
misfortune,  infeparable  from  the  condition  of 
the  times;  and  will  comfort  himfelf  with  refled- 
iiig  on  the  happy  confequences  that  he  has  per¬ 
ceived  to  enfue  from  his  concurrence,  fince  he 
may  have  been  a  principal  means  of  preventing 
vaftjy  greater  inconveniencies,  of  precluding  the 
necelEty  of  much  more  fevere  reftraints,  and 
perhaps  of  faving  a  flourifhing,  and  favourite 
country  from  extreme  mifery  and  defolation. 


Kote— Thefe  Obfervations  arc  fupported  bj  the  authorities 
of  Lind,  Pfiellley,  and  Ruflfell. 
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REMARKS  ON  Cr.  RUSH. 


CHAP.  i. 

REMOTE  CAUSES. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  Effluvia  from  putrefying  Vegeiahk  Sulf  ances'^ 
^1^  md  from  Marfhes, 

.  The  diftinguiflicd  reputation  of  Dr.  Rulh  as 
I  a  medical  teacher,  a  praditloner,  and  a  writer, 

I  flamps  his  opinions  with  a  currency,  which,  by 
I  many  perfons,  may  be  accounted  prefumption  to 
oppofe,  and  perhaps,  by  fome,  perverfenefs  even 
I  to  queftion.  But  truth  in  Medicine,  like  light  in 
i  Theology,  cannot  be  explored  by  an  eye  dazzled 
i  with  the  luftre  of  great  Names^  or  too  weak  to  ex- 
,  amine  an  aflemblage  of  tenets  \  in  the  one  fcience, 

:  as  well  as  in  the  other,  it  is  neceffary  to  hold  in 
I  remembrance  thefe  excellent  precepts,  ^  Seek  and 
I  ye 
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ye  fliall  find :  knock  and  it  (hall  be  opened  unto 
you.”  ♦ 

A  gentleman,  fuch  as  the  author  of  the  work 
Under  confideration,  liberalized  by  literary  attain* 
ments  and  purfuits,  Cannot  take  umbrage  at  Re¬ 
marks  fpringing  from  motives  of  this  nature ;  ef- 
pecially  if  thofc  remarks  be  conduced  with  that 
candor  and  decorum,  which  belong  to  philofophi- 
cal  inquiry,  and  againft  the  laws  of  which,  I  truft, 
I  Ihall  never  be  found  a  trefpaffen  I  therefore 
proceed  to  confider,  ift,  Dr.  Rufh's  arguments 
concerning  the  remote  caufes,  particularly  as  re* 
fering  to  the  infrodudlion  of  the  fever  into  Phila* 
delphia  ;  adly,  his  theory  of  the  proximate  caufe; 
and,  3dly,  his  method  of  treating  the  difeafe. — • 
In  the  courfe  of  the  furvey^  we  may  meet  with 
other  points  deferving  notice ;  but  thefe  appear  to 
claim  our  firft  and  principal  confideration. 

After 

*  A  firoile,  fomewhat  refembllng  the  beginning  of  the_  a- 

pieface  to  his  ad  volume  of 
j^edicai  Incjuiries  and  Ohfervaiions,  ^^  hich  came  to  hand  ii nee 
the  above  was  written,  and  In  which  I  have  the  fatisfa<ftion  of 
obi^ving,  that  the  Doftor  concurs  with  me  in  the  Theory  and 
Praaice  which  I  maintain  lefpeding  the  Internal  Bropfy  of 
the  Brain,  viz.  That  the  effufion  ol  water  Ihould  be  conlider- 
C  the  effea  of  a  primary  inHammation,  or  congeftion 

ot  the  blo()d,  in  that  organ ;  that  the  diforder  is  chiefly  con* 

?L  -1  conne(^ed  with  a  fynoptomatick 

lebrile  Itate  of  thefyflem;  that  bleeding  and  purging,  uled 
early,^  are  the  means  moll  to  be  relied  on  j  and  that  he  did  not 
experience  the  expetfled  advantages  from  mercury.  -The  theory 
ot  inflammatory  caufe  was  before  the  publicb  for  a  loijg  time 
anteced^t  to  the  hints,  which  he  mentioned  to  his  colleague, 
X)r.  Wiftar,.on  ihefubjctft.  * 
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After  ftattng  a  confultation  which  he  held  with 
Drs.  Foulke  and  Hodge,  on  the  cafe  of  Mrs. 
Maigre,  in  Watei-ftreet,  our  author  writes  thus : 

The  origin  of  this  fever  was  difeovered  to  me  at 
the  fame  time,  from  the  account  which  Dr.  Foulke 
gave  me  of  a  quantity  of  damaged  coffee  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  Mr.  Ball’s  wharf,  and  in  the 
adjoining  dock,  on  the  24th  of  July,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  Mrs.  Le  Maigre’s  houfe,  and  vvhich  had 
putrefied  there  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.”  *  From  this  intelligence,  he  con- 
lidered  himfelf  enabled  to  trace  the  difeafe  to  its 
fource ;  and  fix  or  feveii  infianccs,  which  he  had 
before  feen,  he  imputes  to  the  exhalations  frorri 
this  damaged  coffee. 

Convinced  that  the  difeafe  originated  from  this 
putrefying  fubftance,  he  fupports  the  opinion  by 
fetting  forth,  that  “  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the  efflu¬ 
via  of  putrid  vegetables  to  produce  malignant  fe¬ 
vers.  Cabbage^  onions,  black  pepper,  and  even 
the  mild  potatoe,  when  in  a  ftate  of  putrefadtion, 
have  all  been  the  remote  caufes  of  malignant  fe¬ 
vers.  The  noxious  quality  of  the  effluvia  from’ 
mill-ponds,  is  derived  wholly  from  a  mixture  of  the 
putrefied  leaves  and  bark  of  trees  with  water.”  t 

To  corroborate  this  dodlrine,  he  adduces  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  Hillary,  Lind,  Clcghorn,  fire,  by  whom 

he 

*  Rufli  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  ii,  x*.— — f  P.  25. 
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fie  thinks  it  is  clearly  fliojvn,  that  “  the  yellow 
fever  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  all  other  countries 
where  it  is  endemic,  is  the  offspring  of  vegetable 
putrefatiion.  Heat,  exercife,  and  intemperance 
in  drinking,  dijpofe  to  this  fever  in  hot  climates, 
but  they  do  not  produce  it,  without  the  concur* 
rence  of  a  remote  c'aule.  This  remote  caufe  ex- 
ifts,  at  all  times'  in  fome  fpots  of  the  iflands,  but 
in  other  parts  of  even  the  ikme  ifland,  where  there 
are  no  marfh  exhalations,  thedifeafe  is  unknown.”* 

The  damaged  coffee,  he  repeats,  was  expofed 
at  a  time,  and  in  a  fituatiori,  which  favoured  its 
putrefaction  and  exhalation.  « Its  fmell  (contU 
nues  our  Author)  was  highly  putrid  and  offenfive, 
infomuch  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  houfes  in 
Water  and  Frontrftreets,  who  were  near  it,  were 
obliged  in  the  hotteft  weather  to  exclude  it,  by 
Ihutting  their  doors  and  windows.  Even  perfons, 
who  only  walked  along  thofe  ftreets,  complained 
of  an  intolerable  faetor,  which,  upon  enquiring, 
conftantly  traced  to  the  putrid  coffee.  ' 

‘‘  The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  fever  through  Wa- 
ter-ftreet,  and  the  courfe  through  which  It  travell¬ 
ed  into  other  parts  of  the  city,  afford  a  ftrong 
evidence  that  it  was  firft  propagated  chiefly  by  ex¬ 
halation  from  the  putrid  coffee.  '  It  is  remarkable, 
that  it  paffed  firft  through  thofe  alleys  and  ftreets 

which 

•  Riifli  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  p,  14;,  143. 
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which  were  in  the  courfe  of  the  winds  that  blew  a- 
crofs  the  dock  and  wharf  where  the  coffee  lay, 
and  that  perfons  were  affedled  at  a  much  greater 
diftance  from  Water-ftreet  by  that  means,  than 
was  afterwards  known  by  means  of  the  contagion 
which  was  generated  by  infeded  perfons.”  * 

Several  authors  of  confiderable  credit,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  maintained  with  Dr. 
Rurh,  that  malignant  diftempers  are  caufed  by  the 
effluvia  from  corrupted  vegetables;  and  this  opi¬ 
nion  they  adopted  frorn  a  belief,  that  thefe  kind  of 
effluvia,  adling  as  a  ferment,  prbduced  a  putref- 
cent  Ifate  in  the  fluids  of  the  human  body.  But 
it  appears  from  experiment,  that  the  vapour  of 
putrefying  vegetables,  inftead  of  being  a  feptick, 
is  a  ftrong  antifeptick  matter,  and  preferves  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances  by  the  fixed  air  which  it  contains  t. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  properly  remarked,  that 
ridiculous,  if  not  dangerous,  doctrines  have  been 
proclaimed,  founded  on  dedu6lions  from  fome  of 
thefe  experiments,  namely.  That,  in  the  time  of 
a  prevailing  peflilence,  dead  animals  fhould  be 
thrown  into  the  ftreets  and  roads,  to  fill  the  atmo- 
!  fphere  with  a  putrid  fmell ;  and  that  in  an  epi- 
i  demick  feafon,  nothing  is  better  or  more  falutary, 

F  than 

^  *  Rufh  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  153,156. 

I  1'  ^  Alexander's  Experimental  Enquiry,  chap.  v. — Dobfon's 
i  Medical  Commentary  on  Fixed  Air,  fedt.  v. 
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than  for  every  one  to  fmell,  three  times  a  day,  ei¬ 
ther  a  neceflary-houfe  or  a  flieep-houfe.  * 

The  effluvium,  which  exhales  from  a  mafs  of 
putrefying  vegetables,  confifts  in  a  mixture  of  fix¬ 
ed  air,  inflammable  air,  vital  air,  and  phlogifticat- 
ed  air.  To  this  mixture  of  various  airs,  fomepart 
of  the  principles  of  the  plant,  namely,  the  oil  and 
the  acid,  are  fupcradded;  being  not  totally  de- 
compofed,  altho’  the  vegetable  itfelf  be  fo,  but 
merely  volatilized  by  the  putrefactive  procefs.  In¬ 
flammable  air  abounds  in  thofe  places  where  vege¬ 
tables  are  rotting  in  heaps  ;  and  mar  flies  furnifli  it 
in  great  quantity,  from  whence  it  has  been  cha- 
raCterifed  by  the  name  of  marjh  injiarnmahle  air ; 
but,  in  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  de- 
compofition,  and  to  pafs  into  the  ftate  of  phlo- 
gifticated  air. 

This  ready  decompofition  of  inflammable  air  is 
particularly  obfervable  in  the  diminution  of  com¬ 
mon  air  by  phlogiftick  procefles,  in  which  a  true 
inflammable  air  is  firft  produced,  and  in  its  nafcent 
Hate,  as  Prieftley  terms  it,  is  immediately  decom- 
pofed,  previous  to  the  phlogiftication  of  common 
air  — But  for  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accom- 

pliflied, 

^  Alexander's  Experimental  Enquiry,  chap.  vli. — Although 
putrid  matter,  as  Dr.  Alexander  fhows,  will  preferve  other  fub- 
llanccs  from  putrefaftion,  and  although  the  air  proceeding 
from  fuch  matter  be  noxious  to  the  lungs  (Prieftley  on  Air, 
vol,  2,  p.  et  feq.)*  yet  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  the  parent 
of  pure  fever. 
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pllfhed,  I  mull  refer  the  reader  to  PrieflIey’sWotks 
on  Air,  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  and  the  fucceeding  pages  ; 
and  in  the  ill  vol.  p.  127,  it  is  fhown,  that  the 
^volatile  effluvium  emitted  from  putrefying  fub» 
fiances  is  phlogillon,  loaded  with  that  matter  which 
contributes  to  affed  the  nollrils  ^yith  the  fenfe  of 
fmell.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  exhala¬ 
tions  from  putrid  vegetables,  and  from  marlhes, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  injure  the  atmofphere, 
and  extend  their  influence  to  any  dillance,  confill 
principally  of  phlogillicated  air. 

Befides  this  producfl  of  plants  in  general,  certain 
kinds  yield,  during  putrefadion,  a  particular  fort 
of  air,  of  a  very  foetid  fmell,  refembling  the  hep- 
atick  odour.  This  fpecies  of  vegetables  is  found 
to  contain  fulphur  and  volatile  alkali,  which  unit- 
"  ing,  form  a  fulphureous  ammoniacal  air,  inflam¬ 
mable  and  highly  ofFenfive ;  furnifhed  plentifully 
by  onions,  radifhes,  &c.  and  Hill  more  abundantly 
by  cabbages.  * 

The  obfervation  of  Lancifi,  that  lleeped  flax 
and  hem*p  are  produdive  of  what  he  calls  a  camp- 
I  fever,  has  been  copied  by  many  writers  as  well  as 
I  Dr.  Rufh.  It  is  an  obfervation,  however,  which 
I  fliould  be  received  with  caution.  For  although 
I  the  effluvia  are  extremely  offenfive,  yet  in  this 

F  z  country, 

I 

*  ^  De  La  Metkerle  fur  TAir  Pur,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  i5o,  Sx,  S?* 

:  — Prieftley  on  Air,  vol.  i.  part  i.  fed.  iv. 
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country,  where  prodigious  quantities  of  flax  are 
watered  annually,  and  in  warm  weather,  I  never 
could  trace  our  fevers  to  this  fource.  The  typhoid 
fever,  it  is  true,  to  which  this  kingdom  is  liable, 
appears  to  be  moft  prone  to  commence  about  the 
fame  time  of  the  year;  But  the  flaxTwater  cannot 
reafonably  be  accufed  of  procreating  the  difeafe  ; 
becaufe,  many  years  ago,  when  the  culture  of  flax 
was  little  known  in  Ireland,  the  fever  was  obfcrved 
to  arlfe  about  the  fame  feafon.  * 

In  Germany,  people  feem  to  concern  themfelves 
very  little  about  the  danger  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
the  effluvia  of  lleeped  flax.  Nor  do  I  find,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  fearch  on  the  point,  that 
this  kind  of  effluvia  has  been  charged  with  gene¬ 
rating  malignant,  difeafes  in  iEgypt,  a  country 
early  noted  for  its  great  cultivation  of  flax,  and 
remarkable  for  a  hot  climate.  On  the  contrary, 
the  peftilential  difeafes,  to  which  ^gypt  is  obnoxi¬ 
ous,  have  been  imputed  to  other  caufes,  namely, 
to  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  hot 
winds  from  the  defer ts,  f 

As 


*  .Boaters  defer! ption  of  the  fever,  which  was  common  in 
Ireland  in  his  day,^  vulgarly  called  the  Irish  Ague,  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  leading  features  of  the  enderaick  fever  of  the 
prefent  time;  and  his  account  of  the  moll  fuccefsful  method  of 
treatment,  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  on  which,  with  us,  the 
moft  dependence  is  in  general  to  be  placed* — Sec  Boaters  Na* 
tural  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  chap.  xxiv.  p.  99. 

Lind  on  Difeafes,  p.  jp. 
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As  to  the  celebrated  inftance  of  putrid  cabbages 
related  by  Rogers,  by  which  fo  many  writers  have 
fupported  their  hypothefes,  it  Ihould  be  confidered, 
that  when  a  maligriant  fever  breaks  out  in  a  femi-^ 
nary,  work-houfe,  or  manufactory,  the  perfons  in- 
terefted  are  at  great  pains  to  find  out  fome  pretence 
for  fixing  its  origin  on  another  caufe  than  that  to 
which  it  is  really  due  ;  and  generally  pitch  upon 
fomething  known  to  have  emitted  a  difagreeable 
fmeil  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Another  fource  of  illufion  is,  that  in  our  endea- 
I  vours  to  account  for  epidemical  diforders,  we  are 
apt  to  lay  hold  of  every  perceptible  difference 
which  we  difeover  in  the  air,  or  fituation  of  places 
that  are  attacked,  from  thofe  that  are  free*,  and 
often,  without  duly  examining  and  confidering  thefe 
0  dlverfities,  conc^lude  that  we  have  detedled  the 
caufe  of  a  difeafe,  which  is  perhaps  involved  in 

I  inextricable  difficulty. 

i 

“Thus,”  fays  a  diligent  inquirer,  ‘‘if  an  epi- 
demick  diftemper  rages  in  a  camp  or  village,  and 
j  this  camp  or  village  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
foetid  marfh,  this  ruarfn,  as  being  mofi:  obvioufly 
I  different  from  any  thing  obfervable  near  the  place, 
j  is  imruediately  fixed  upon  as  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
I  temper.”  By  this,  however,  it  is  not  intended  to 
j  maintain,  that  the  effluvia  of  a  putrid  marfii  may 
j  not  be  unwholefome,  and  occafion  certain  difeafes, 
I  or 


I 
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or  morbid  predifpofitions;  but,  that  thefe  effluvia 
are  not  the  diredt  caufe  of  thofe  malignant  fevers, 
for  which  they  have  been  fo  often  blamed.  Be^  i 
fides,  the  infalubrity  of  a  marfh,  particularly  in  this  j 
refped,  may  be  doubted,  if  we  confider  that,  i 
when  an  army  encamped  in  its  vicinity  continues  j 
healthy,  no  notice  is  ever  taken  of  fuch  a  thing  ' 
having  been  there.  Whereas,  when  ficknefs  be-  ' 
gins  to  prevail,  if  any  marfh  be  near,  it  is  imme-  ! 
diately  charged  with  being  the  caufe  of  the  evil.  * 

The  Englifh  troops,  when  at  Breda,  although 
there  were  no  marfhes  in  the  neighbourhood,  were 
very  fickly  j  and  in  other  places,  where  they  were  j 
eolledted  in  barracks,  many  infedlious  fevers,  &c.  ! 
prevailed.  This  has  been  afcribed  to  damp  fitua-^ 
tionsv  but  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  water  was.  1 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  furface,  and  could  not  f 
be  reckoned  a  diredt  agent  in  the  bufinefs.  The  ! 
fevers  which  occurred  there  appeared  to  be  owing  | 
to  the  effedls  of  a  number  of  men  (fome,  perhaps,  I 
with  a  febrile  taint)'  fleeping,  &c.  in  the  fame  a-  ■ 
partment,  rather  than  to  aqueous  vapour ;  for  thofe 
who  were  lodged  in  private  houfes,  being  in  fmall- 
cr  groupes,  continued  quite  healthy.  | 

f 

It  has  been  very  properly  afked,  if  marfh  miaf- 
mata  have  fuch  a'  power  in  bringing  fevers,  dyf* 

en-  j 

*  Alexander's  Experimental  Enquiry,  chap.  viii.  p.  4, 

S  &.  feq. 
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eateries,  or  even  agues,  upon  thofe  people  who 
live,  or  are  encamped  in  their  neighbourhood,  why 
are  not  the  labourers,  who  are  employed  in  drain¬ 
ing  bogs  and  marlhes,  alfo  affected  with  thefe  dif- 
eafes  ?  In  Ireland,  which  abounds  with  thofe  kind 
of  places,  and  in  which  the  peafantry  work  a  great 
deal,  I  do  not  find  that  fevers  or  fluxes  appear 
fooner  or  more  frequently  amongfl:  the  labourers, 
than  amongfl  thofe  who  are  never  engaged  in  fuch 
work. 

Dr.  Rufh  himfelf  furnifhes  fome  obfervations, 
which  llrengthen  this  remark :  The  firfl  fettlers 
in  America  received  the  lands,  from  the  hands  of 
Nature,  pure  and  healthy.  Even  the  fwamps  in 
that  continent  are  healthy  before  they  are  cleared. 
‘‘  In  the  Delaware  State,”  fays  the  Dod:or,  “  la-’ 
bourers  pafs  whole  fummers  and  autumns  in  mak¬ 
ing  fliingles  in  cedar  fwamps,  without  being  af- 
fedled  by  fevers  or  ficknefs  of  any  kind.  Perfons 
who  fpend  the  warm  months  in  the  cedar  and  pine 
fwamps  in  North  Carolina,  are  likewife  equally 
free  from  difeafes.”  * 

Nor  does  it  appear,  that,  in  the  Weil  Indies,  the 
the  utmofl  care  in  clearing  and  draining  fwampy 
grounds,  nor  the  fetting  in  of  cool  winds,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  the  Yellow  Fever  amongfl 
troops.  For  we  find  from  Mr.  Chifhoim  (who  is 

quoted 

5  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obfervations,  vol.  II.  p.  2,66, 6;. 
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quoted  by  Dr.  Rudi)  that,  although  the  bell  means 
were  ufed,  yet  they  did  riot  preclude  a  fever  of  this 
kind,  which  began  in  Grenada  in  September,  from 
returning  the  Decernber  following,  with  all  its  for¬ 
midable  and  deftrudive  fyiiiptoms.  Neither  does 
it  appear,  that  inundations  producing  marfhes 
ought  to  be  accufed  of  exciting  the  Yellow  Fever; 
becaufe  Dr.  Balfour's  obfervations  fhow  us^  that 
this  diforder  occurs  at  Banaris  and  other  places  in 
Bengal,  not  lefs  than  three  hundred  miles  diftant 
from  the  reach  of  tides. 

Thefe  are  confirmed  by  othd  obfervations :  We 
find,  from  the  9th  volume  of  the  Tranfactions  of 
the  Batavian  Society,  that  a  fever,  which  carried 
off  nearly  one  feventh  part  of  the  inhabitants,  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Rotterdam,  after  draining  fome  marfhes 
in  the  nighbourhood  of  that  city.  And  Dr.  Jack- 
fon  fays,  that  the  fever  at  Savanna  la  Mar,  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  which  is  fituated  in  a  level  country,  and 
partially  furrounded  by  a  morafs,  w^as  more  mild 
in  its  fymptoms,  than  in  mofl:  other  parts  of  the 
ifland.  He,  therefore,  thinks  that  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  fait  marfhes  is  not  fo  prejudicial  to  health 
as  has  been  imagined  *,  on  the  contrary,  he  believes 
it  to  be  a  healthy  fituation,  efpecially  refpeding 
its  difpofition  to  generate  febrile  adlion.  * 

Nay, 


*  Edinburgh  Med.  Com.  vol.  xvili.  p.  Analjt.  Re¬ 
view,  vol.  X.  p.  347*  Id.  vol.  xi.  p.  145* 
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Nay,  the  influence  of  marfh  miafma  is  fo  dubi¬ 
ous,  that  it  has  been  accounted  an  imaginary  be¬ 
ing,  becaufe  intermittents,  which  are  reckoned  the 
peculiar  offspring  of  fenny  places,  very  often  ap¬ 
pear  where  this  miafma  cannot  well  be  fuppofed 
prefent.  Were  the  putrid  effluvium  from  any 
fluid  capable  of  caufing  fever,  furely  the  bilge-water 
in  fliips  would  be  equal  to  this  effed.  Yet  k  is  a 
certain  fad,  that  the  men  in  many  veffels,  in  the 
Navy,  have  continued  in  perfed  health,  notwith- 
flanding  the  bilge-water  in  the  hold  was  very  of- 
fenfive,  not  only  fo,  but,  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  would  prove  in  a  manner  poifonous.  ♦ 


I  cannot  Indeed  difcover  fufficient  grounds  for 
believing,  that  the  effluvia  from  putrid  vegetable 
fubftances,  from  marfhes,  and  from  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ter,  are  the  foie  exciting  caufes  of  pure  fever ;  but 
there  are  good  reafons  for  prefuming,  that  they  in¬ 
herit  a  quality  which  ferves  as  a  nidus  for  conta¬ 
gion,  refembling,  as  it  were,  the  office  of  thofe 
kinds  of  matter  that  are  known  to  be  adapted  to 
the  nurture  of  animal  ova — harbouring  them,  fof- 
tering  them,  and  giving  them  adivity. 

This  nidus  appears  to  be  phlogifticated  air,  which 
we  have  (hewn  to  be  a  produd  of  putrid  vege¬ 
table  and  marfh  effluvia,  and  which  is  a  combina- 

G  tion 

*  Beddoes*s  Obfervatlons  on  Calculu?,  &c.  p.  Lind 

on  Fevers  and  Infection,  p.  113. 
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tion  of  pure  and  inflammable  air.  That  phlogifti- 
cated  air  is  the  natural  vehicle  of  contagious  mat¬ 
ter,  is  rendered  very  probable  from  this  air  being 
expelled  by  the  lungs  and  by  the  ikin.  Its  expul- 
fion  from  the  lungs  is  generally  admitted.  And 
fome  late  anatomical  and  phyfiological  refearches 
tend  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  fyftem  of  veffels, 
which  fecrete  a  fluid  exhaled  through  the  Ikin,  fi- 
milar  to  what  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  although 
the  fyftem  of  veffels  in  the  former  is  different 
from  the  air  veffels  of  the  latter.  Itideedi  from  the 
experiments  of  Count  de  Milly,  'in  conjundlion 
with  M.  Lavoifier,  it  feems  demonftrated,  that  the 
emanation  from  the  Ikin  is  a  gafeous  fluid,  of  the 
fame  nature  as  pulmonary  air.  * 

Many  fafts  might  be  adduced  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion;  at  prefent  I  fliall  mention  only  one;  “I 
have  known,”  fays  Dr.  Rufll,  “  feveral  inftances  of 
families  being  preferved  from  fevers  by  an  acci¬ 
dental  copfe  of  wood  ftanding  between  a  mill-pond 
and  a  dwelling-houfe,  and  that  in  cafes  too  where 
the  houfe  derived  no  advantage  from  a  high  fitua- 
tion.  The  trees  around  or  near  a  mill-pond,  aift 
perhaps  in  a  fmall  degree  mechanically.  By  flielter- 
ing  the  pond  from  the  adtion  of  the  fun,  they  lef- 
fen  exhalation,  as  well  as  obftrudt  the  paffage  of 

the  vapors  that  are  raifed,  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

But 

♦ 

^  Edinb.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  x.  pi  ii*. — This  will  appear 
more  fully  in  the  feciuel. 
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But  they  a6t  likewife  chemically.  It  has  been  de- 
monftrated,  that  trees  abforb  unhealthy  air,  and 
difcharge  it  in  a  highly  purified  ftate  in  the  form  of 
what  is  now  called  dephlogiftieated  air.’*  *  This 
explains  why  cutting  down  the  woods,  or  what  is 
called  clearing  lands  in  America,  contributes  to 
render  ‘  that  country  unhealthy  ;  for  it  appears, 
that,  as  the  draining  of  the  fwamps,  &c.  does  not 
keep  pace  with  iht  felling  of  the  timber,  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  generating  phlogifticated  air  is  augmented, 
^nd  the  means  of  purification  are  diminifhed. 


SECT.  IL 

Of  the  Effluvia  f  ram  putrefying  animal  StAftancesl 

IF  Dr.  Rufli  be  earnefi:  in  imputing  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  fever  to  the  exhalations  from  putrefying 
vegetables,  he  is  on  the  other  hand  difpofed  to 
think,  “  it  is  much  lefs  common  for  the  effluvia  of 
putrid  animal  matters  to  produce  fevers.  How 
feldom  do  we  hear  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  flaughter-houfes,  or  of  the  work-fhops  of  ll^in- 
ners  or  curriers  .^*  t 

Together  with  the  feyeral  kinds  of  air  which  the 
exhalation  from  putrid  vegetable  matter  contains, 

G  a  that 

Medical  Inquir.  &  Obferv.  vol.  ii.  p  269,  70, 

t  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  25, 
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that  from  animal  putrefadlion  is  compofed  of  a 
fpccies  of  elaftick  fluids,  called  ammoniacal  air 
and  fulphureous  ammoniacal  air.  Thefe  airs  are 
inflammable  and  very  foetid*,  and  phlogilficate  the 
atmofphere  at  ieaft  equally  as  the  effluvium  from 
vegetable  putrefadlion.  They  alfo  contain  certain 
volatilized  fubftances,  denominated  oily,  which 
modify  their  influence,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  matter  from  whence  they  proceed.  And  al. 
though  they  are  adlive,  and  emit  a  confiderable 
flench,  yet  1  fo  far  concur  with  Dr.  Rufh,  that  I 
cannot  aflent  to  the  dodtrine  of  fome  writers,  who 
conceive,  that  they  conftitute  the  miafmata  which 
generate  contagious  difeafes.  *  Like  putrid  ve¬ 
getable  effluvia,  I  believe  they  are  proper  vehicles 
of  contagion ;  and,  therefore,  are  not  principles, 
but  acceflbries  only.  Or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Syftematick,  to  whom  Dr.  Rufli  feems  attached, 
every  impurity  of  air  diminiflies  its  ftimulus ;  and 
confequently  impure  air,  or  air  blended  with  im¬ 
pure  matters,  without  doubt  debilitates,  and  pro¬ 
duces  afthenick  cjiathefis,  which  prepares  the  body 
for  the  operation  of  contagion. 

That  flail ghter-houfes  yield  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  putrid  animal  effluvium,  is  certain;  efpeci- 
ally  in  places  circumftanced  as  Cork  is,  in  this 

king- 

“  Ils  ont  la  plus  grande  influence  fur  Peconomieanimale, 
ct  conftituent  les  differens  miafmes  que  la  medecine  reconnoit 
pour  caule  des  maladies  contagieufes."*  X)e  La  Methene  iur 
I/Air  pur,  &c,  tome  ii.  p.  IS5,  66. 
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kingdom.  It  is  built  on  iflands  fituated  in  a  deep 
valley,  and  furrounded  by  feveral  branches  of  the' 
river  L.ee.  Thefe  iflands  were  naturally  marlliy, 
and  fubjedl  to  be  overflowed  by  fpring  tides,  un¬ 
til  the  ground  was  raifed  by  art.  The  reft  of  the 
‘  marfhes,  both  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  are  periodi¬ 
cally  covered  by  thofe  tides;  and,  in  the  intervals, 
putrid  vapours  are  exhaling  from  them.  Continu¬ 
ed  ridges  of  hills,  on  which  the  fuburbs  are  built, 
bound  this  vale  on  the  north  and  fouth. 

In  the  north  and  fouth  fuburbs,  the  flaughter- 
houfes  are  numerous  ;  the  blood  and  ordure  from 
which  are  received  in  vaft  pits,  where  they  are  fuf- 
fered  to  putrefy,  and  emit  fuch  noifome  fteams  ns 
corrupt  even  the  moft  v/holefome  breezes  thatpafs 
over  the  city ;  and,  upon  great  rains,  thefe  cefs- 
pools  difeharge,  by  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  their 
foetid  contents  into  the  river.  Nor  is  this  fource 
of  impure  air  confined  to  thefe  places ;  for  great 
quantities  of  filth  and  offals  croud  the  ftreets,  and 
particularly  the  clofe  confined  alleys  and  lanes 
where  that  defeription  of  people  refide,  whofe  cir- 
cumftances  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  fofter  and 
propagate  febrile  contagion.  * 

That  we  feldom  hear  of  fevers  being  particularly 
prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  work-fhops 
of  fkinners  and  curriers,  and,  I  would  add,  in  that 

of 

*  Rogers  on  Epidemick  Difeafes,  p-3^,  37* 
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erf  tan-yards,  is  not  at  all  furprifing.'  The  pro-* 
ceffes,  which  the  hides  undergo  in  the  hands  of  the 
tanner,  prevent  the  pi  trid  fermentation ;  and,  con-  ■ 
fcquently,  the  generation  of  that  kind  of  effluvium 
favourable  to  the  adtion  of  contagious  miafmata, 
is  primarily  oppofed.  The  fmell  iffuing  from  tan- 
yards  (which,  by  the  bye,  very  much  refembles 
that  from  fleeped  flax)  however  offenfive,  feems  to 
be  very  different  from  that  which  is  emitted  from 
putrefying  animal  fubflances ;  and  probably  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  principles  which  do  not  adequately  phloghif- 
ticate  the  air.  If  this  be  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to.  i 
tan-yards,  certainly  the  work-fhops  of  thofe  trades¬ 
men,  fkinners  and  curriers,  who  receive  the  fkins 
almofl:  entirely  freed  from  the  corruptible  parts, 
will  be  flill  lefs  chargeable  with  being  the  fource  of 
contaminating  effluvia.  ^ 

r 

Several  fadts  tend  to  prove,  that  very  foul  ani¬ 
mal  effluvia  will  not  excite  fever,  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  fpecifick  contagion.  •  Two  men  tra¬ 
velling  on  foot,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  were  af- 
faulted  near  a  town  on  the  road  with  an  extremely 
loath fome  flench,  which  they  imagined  arofe  from ' 
animal  putrefadlion,  and  which  continued  to  offend 
them  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours.  The  fky  was 
clear  without  the  leafl  cloud;  and,  from  the  ditec- 
don  of  the  wind,  this  vapour  could  neither  come 
from  the  unwholefome  air  of  Sheppey  ifland,  nor 
from  the  rnuddy  banks  of  the  river  Thames  or  the 

Med- 
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Medway,  nor  from  the  Rhumney  marfhes.  Yet 
thefe  men  neither  grew  fick  at  the  time,  nor  ex¬ 
perienced  any  future  inconvenience  from  this  foetid 
exhalation.  *  ' 

At  Calcutta,  146  people  were  put  into  a  very 
confined  place,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
black-hole^  about  6  o’clock  p.  m.  and  only  23  fur- 
vivors  came  out  the  following  evening.  Several 
of  thefe  had  wounds ;  and,  although  the  furvivors 
were  expofed  to  the  flench  of  thefe  wounds,  and  to 
that  arifing  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  compa¬ 
nions,  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  any  of  them  having 
been  affedled  with  legitimate  fever.  Mr.  Holweili, 
indeed,  is  reported  to  have  had  a  fever,  fucceeded 
by  a  great  number  of  boils ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  communicated  the  difeafe  to  any  other  per- 
fon.  Nor  do  we  find,  that  any  more  of  the  fur¬ 
vivors  experienced  any  febrile  afFed;ion ;  w'hich 
mufl  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  animal  mephitick 
air  alone  been  capable  of  creating  fuch  diflemper., 

A  number  of  patients,  labouring  under  the  feur- 
vy,  were  crouded  together  in  a  dole  apartment  in 
!  a  fhip  of  war  returning  from  the  Well;  Indies, 

I  which  rendered  the  place  fo  difagreeable  and  fuf- 
I  focafmg,  that  the  Surgeon  during  his  vifits  couid 
i  fcarcely  breathe  in  it,  or  remain  with  the  fick  any 
I  length  of  time,  without  being  obliged  to  have  fre- 
I  quent 

I  *  Fuller  on  Eruptive  Fevers,  p.  07^  98. 
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quent  recourfe  to  the  frefh  air  upon  deck,  and 
fornetimes  to  the  fpirit  of  hartthorn,  or  to  a  glafs 
of  wine,  for  his  immediate  relief ;  “  yet  out  of  a-  j 
bove  an  hundred  fick  fent  to  the  hofpital  by  this  | 
jfurgeon,  not  one  was  remarked  to  have  any  fymp-  | 

tom  of  a  contagion  generated  in  that  apartment.”  *  j 

'  .  1 

( 

The  phyfician  commiflioned  to  vifit  Newgate  (as  i 
mentioned  in  the  preface)  found  2^0  men  confined  j 
in  the  common  fide  of  the  prifon  in  a  few  wards  ; 
and  not  many  days  before  there  had  been'  200 
miferable  females  crouded  in  a  few  rooms;  yet 
not  one  of  either  laboured  under  a  febrile  complaint. 

The  ofFenfive  fmell,  proceeding  even  from  the 
excrementious  difcharges  of  patients  confined  with  I. 
non-febrile  difeafes,  does  not  occafion  pure  fever,  j 
In  a  bilious  colick,  the  evacuations  both  upwards  i 
and  downwards,  have  been  fo  intolerably  ofFenfive,  j 
as  to  produce  ftomach  ficknefs  and  retchings  in  one 
cafe,  and  giddinefs,  vomiting,  ■  and  tremor  in  ano¬ 
ther  ;  yet  fixed  fever  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  confequence  in  either,  t  j 

Many  inftances  have  occurred,  in  which  thou-  j 
fands  of  dead  bodies  have  been  left  to  putrefy  on  j 
the  field  of  battle,  without  caufing  putrid  fever ;  ! 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  no  cafe  has  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  difeafe  been  traced  to  the  effluvia  of  ; 


*  Lbd  on  Fevers  and  Infe<^ion,  p.  ii,  u — i'  Id.  p.  5p» 
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fubjects  in  a  dlfledling  room.  Nor  have  fevers 
been  obferved  to  originate,  or  to  rage  more  fevere^^ 
ly,  in  houfes  furrounding  grave-yards,  in  the  mid-- 
die  of  large  towns,  though  the  ftench  of  the  bodies 
accumulated  in  fuch  receptacles,  is  often  intoler¬ 
ably  offenfive.  “  It  is  true,  that  the  putrefaction 
of  dead  bodies  generates  a  poifon,  which  is  highly 
noxious  when  received  into  the  living  body,  by  a 
wound,  or  any  raw  Surface,  but  this  poifon  does 
not  feem  to  infeCt,  like  that  of  fevers,  by  exhala¬ 
tion,  and  its  firft  effeCt  (unlike  the  other)  is  to  oc- 
cafion  the  death  of  the  part  where  it  is  admitted.**  * 

It  is  a  queftion,  whether  the  dead  body  even  of 
a  perfon  deftroyed  by  the  plague  or  fever,  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  communicating  the  infeCtion.  In  the 
plague,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  dead  body, 
while  it  continues  warm,  may  infeCt,*  and  that  it  is 
even  more  infeClious  than  the  living  patient.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  averred,  that  bodies  dead  of 
the  plague  have  been  dilfeCled  with  perfeCl  fafety* 
As  to  fevers,  if  a  part  only  of  the  animal  fluids  be 
rendered  contagious  (which  moft  probably  is  the 
cafe)  when  the  patient  dies,  the  exhalation  of  the 
poifon  muft  be  flopped  by  the  extindion  of  the 
morbid  aClion. 

H  The 

*  Ferrlar’s  Med.  Hift.  and  Reflet,  p.  231,  233*— Why  are 
malignant  fevers  feldom,  or  ^  never,  generated  m  llavelhips, 
^^heIe  human  tffluvia  mull  be  in  a  very  vitiated  Hate  i 
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The  putrid  exhalations  from  living  bodies  in 
cafes  of  gangrene  and  fphacelus,  being  due  to  the 
vital  motion  and  heat,  ceafe  after  death.  The 
figns  of  the  entire  abolition  of  life  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  two  ftates  ;  that  of  incipient,  and  that 
of  complete,  putrefadion.  The  chemical  pro- 
duds  of  thefe  two  ftates  are  very  different — acidity 
being  the  mark  of  the  firft,  and  alkalefcence  of  the 
fecond.  From  the  former  ftate,  it  is  maintained, 
that  no  danger  can  arife  to  the  living ;  and  from 
the  latter,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  an  unwholefome  va¬ 
pour  emanates,  fimilar,  no  doubt,  to  what  efcapes 
from  all  animal  fubftances  during  the  putrefadive 
procefs.  *  ♦ 

In  the  cafes  which  have  been  brought  to  fhew, 
that  infedious  effluvia  arife  from  putrefying  bodies, 
it  does  nof  appear  that  they  produced  any  fymp- 
toms  refembling  thofe  of  peftilential  fever ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  aded  by  dired  ftimulus,  exciting 
inflammatory  complaints;  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  they  are  eflentially  different  from 
febrile  contagion,  t 

^  Memoirs  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  I.  part  i.  p.  i8i. 

Ferriar's  Med  Hift.  and  Refle(fl.  p.  233,  34. — The  dreP- 
lings  of  a  Imall  accidental  wound  in  Dr.  Ruth's  finger  (fee  on 
the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  354)  dropped  off  in  the  hurry  of  bulinefs, 

,  and,  although  the  raw  furface  was  conftantly  expofed  to  the 
contagion  in  feeling  pulfes,  the  wound  inflamed  but  a  little, 
and  healed  in  a  few  days — Againft  thisilluftration,  theDodor's 
fuppofition,  viz.  that  he  was  previoufly  faturated  with  the  in- 
feftion,  does  not  militate;  becaufe,  he  mull  firfl  prove,  that 
fever  may  be  inoculated,  before  he  be  juftifiable  in  his  con- 
clufion. 


I  may  now  fairly  conclude,  that  pun  fever  is 
not  generated  by  marfli  miafma,  by  the  effluvia 
from  ftagnant  water,  nor  by  the  exhalations  from 
putrid  vegetable  nor  animal  fubftances. 

That  the  yellow  fever  at  Philadelphia  did  not 
arife  from  the  effluvium  of  the  rotten  coffee,  is  a 
conclufion  verified  by  the  judicious  report  of  Drs. 
Currie  *  and  Gathrall,  who  maintain,  that  “  there 
is  not  one  cafe  to  be  found  with  the  fymptoms 
which  characterize  the  difeafe  under  confideration, 
that  can  be  fairly  afcribed  to  that  caufe,  nor  any 
well  authenticated  inftance  of  a  fever  occafioned 
by  damaged  vegetables,  communicable  from  the 
fick  to  the  found”  t  — an  inference  flrongly  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  facts  and  reafonings  contained  in 
the  preceding  fection. 

But  that  the  difeafe  was  really  imported  from 
the  Weft  Indies  by  means  of  three  veffcls,  the  A- 
melia.  Sans  Culottes,  and  Flora,  appears  to  be 
rendered  almoft  certain  from  the  judgment  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  ingenious  reporters,  juft 
mentioned,  traced  it  to  that  fourc:e.  It  was  at  firft 
I  confined  to  a  few  perfons  in  that  part  of  Water- 
i  ftreet  contiguous  to  the  fufpec^\ed  veffels,  and  from 
j  H  %  thence 

I  *  I  regret  that  I  have  not  jtt  been  able  to  procure  this  re- 
I  fpeflable  phyfician’s  Treatile  on  the  Synochus  Icteroides, 
j  or  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  lately  appeared  in  the  city  of  Phiiadel- 
j  phia.” 

t  Carey’s  Account  of  th^  Yellow  Fever  at  Philadelphia  in 


thence  was  propagated  to  other  parts  of  the  city, 
proceeding  with  the  greateft  violence  through  its 
proper  channels  —  clofe  unventilated  lanes  and 
alleys.  * 

The  College  of  Phyficians,  three  only  excepted, 
confirms  this  opinion.  ‘‘  No  inllance,’*  fay  they, 

“  has  ever  occurred  of  the  difeafe  called  the  yellow 
fever^  having  been  generated  in  this  city,  or  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  weknow; 
but  there  have  been  frequent  inftances  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  imported,  not  only  into  this,  but  into 
other  parts  of  North  America,  and  prevailing  there 
for  a  certain  period  of  time ;  and  from  the  rife, 
progrefs,  and  nature  of  the  malignant  fever  which 
began  to  prevail  here  about  the  beginning  of  laft 
Auguft,  and  extended  itfelf  gradually  over  a  great  , 
part  of  the  city,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  dif-  1 
eafe  was  imported  into  Philadelphia  by  fome  vef- 
fels  arrived  in  the  port  after  the  middle  of  July.” 

t 

This  declaration  of  the  College,  if  it  required 
any  fupport,  is  materially  ftrengthened  by  the  tef 
timony  even  of  one  of  the  dilfentients,  Dr.  Red¬ 
man,  the  prefident.  For  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Carey, 
that  from  this  phyfician’s  notes  it  appears,  that, 
when  the  yellow  fever  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1762,  it  was  introduced  by  a  marinef,  who  arriv¬ 
ed  ill  with  it  from  the  Havannah,  and  who,  having 

taken 

^  Carey 'j  Account,  &c.  chap.  ii. 
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taken  lodging,  communicated  the  difeafe  to  the 
family  where  he  refided,  from  whence  it  fpread  by 
contagion  to  other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  citizens,  therefore,  (notwithftanding  what 
Dr.  Rufh  and  others  of  the  faculty  endeavoured  to 
inculcate)  having  good  grounds  to  believe,  that,  on 
the  late  occafion,  the  malady  was  of  foreign  ori¬ 
ginal,  could  not  be  aduated,  as  the  Dr.  alleges, 
by  mere  prejudice.  Nor  is  this  conclufion  invali¬ 
dated  by  the  reprefentation  of  Dr.  Hutchinfon, 
who  being  port-phyfician,  and  not  having  been  the 
1  firft  to  deted  the  entrance  of  the  difeafe,  would 
naturally  be  difpofed  to  afcribe  it  to  fome  indigei- 
nous  caufe. 

Moreover,  on  the  prefumption  that  the  fever  was 
"  engendered  by  the  effluvia  from  either  vegetable 
or  animal  fubftanccs  putrefying  upon  tlie  wharfs, 
how  are  we  to  explain  its  appearing  in  Kenfington, 
where  thofe  miafmata  could  not  reach  undiluted, 
about  the  fame  time  that  Dr.  Rufh  was  called  to 
vifit  Dr.  Hodge’s  child  near  the  fuppofed  caufe  of 
infedion  ?— On  fuch  a  prefumption,  the  cotempo¬ 
rary  vifitation  of  the  difeafe  in  Kenfington  and 
I  Water-ftreet  is  inexplicable.  But  on  the  ground 
I  of  its  being  imported  from  the  Weft  Indies,  that 
I  occurrence  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  fatisfadory 
manner,  by  alleging  that  fome  of  the  failors,  paif- 
fengers,  or  articles  from  tainted  veffels  made  their 

j  '  way 

! 
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way  to  Kenfington  very  foon  after  their  arrival  in 
port.  The  facl  indeed  is,  that  fome  Danifh  failors 
and  other  perfons,  who  had  been  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  infeded  places,  carried  the  fever  to 
that  village ;  *  and,  that  thefe  people  caught  the 
difeafe  by  contagion,  we  muft  continue  to  believe, 
until  we  have  better  reafons  for  afciibing  its  origin 
to  the  damaged  coffee,  than  thofe  we  are  yet  fur- 

niihed  with  on  the  affirmative  fide  of  the  queftion. 

« 

The  fame  opinion  is  entertained  by  a  well- 
known  and  juftly  celebrated  profeflbr,  Dr.  Duncan, 
who  is  very  converfant  in  medical  inquiry,  and 
who  writes  thus :  “  Indeed,  when  we  confider, 
that  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  the  difeafe  after 
making  its  appearance,  was  propagated  only  by 
contogion,  it  feems  much  more  probable,  that  the 
contagion  itfelf  was  imported,  than  that  it  origin 
Rated  in  Philadelphia ;  efpecially  when  we  refled, 
that  at  the  time  of  its  firft  appearance  in  that  city, 
and  for  many  months  before,  it  had  raged  with 
great  feverity  in  different  Weft  India  iflands,  from 
whepce  there  were  frequent  arrivals  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.”  t 

Nay,  further — In  the  hiftories  of  the  yellow  fe¬ 
ver,  furnifhed  by  the  beft  authors,  we  find  includ¬ 
ed  the  fame  fymptoms,  as  thofe  which  Dr.  Ruth 

ac-* 

*  See  Dr.  Ruth  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.;tS* 

t  Med.  Comment,  vol.  :fix.  p*  364. 
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accounts  charadleriftlck  of  the  difeafe.  *  Wc  find 
the  flow  pulfe,  called  by  him  the  Julky^  and  by  one 
of  his  pupils,  the  undefcrihahh  pulfe  —  we  find  the 
indications  of  determination  to  the  head — we  find 
the  bilious  affedlions — we  find  coftivenefs — we  find 
childhood  not  exempt  —  and  we  find  the  peculiar 
rapidity  of  progrefs.  Can  we,  then,  at  all  doubt 
the  identity  of  the  Philadelphia  fever  with  that 
which  prevails  in  the  Weft  Indies  ?  —  And  if  the 
i  fame,  why  might  it  not  have  been  imported  from 
thefe  iflands  into  that  city  ? 


SECT.  IIL 

Of  ConUigim. 

THE  great  difficulty,  or  in  general  the  impof- 
fibility,  of  tracing  the  contagious  ftream  to  the  par* 
ticular  fpring  from  whence  it  iflues,  has  caufed 
much  confufion  and  contrariety  of  opinion  refped- 
ing  the  operation  of  infectious  effluvia.  Dr.  Rufli, 
for  inftance,  imputes  the  germination  of  the  Phila^ 
delphia  fever  to  exhalations  from  putrid  vegetable 
or  animal  fubftances ;  whilft  he  attributes  its  fuc- 
ceffive  production  to  the  efFeCts  of  contagion.  But 
an  infectious,  or  morbid  effluvium,  emitted  from 

the 

*  The  authors  here  alluded  to  are,  Sir  J.  Pringle;  the  two 
Linds;  Dr.  Rouppe,  whofe  narrative  Lind  reckons  full,  clear, 
and  mafterly  ;  Dr.  Bruce,  who  was  a  native  of  Batbadoes,  an4 
whofe  account  is  original;  Drs.  Clark,  Hunter,  Blane,  aii4 
Curtin. 
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the  living  body,  muft  contain  forne  elementary 
principle,  different  from  any  compofing  that  which 
arifes  out  of  dead  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  This 
being  the  cafe,  to  fay  that  miafma  and  contagion 
produce  one  and  the  fame  difeafe,  would  be  fay¬ 
ing  that  two  diflimilar  caufes,  adling  on  the  like 
fubjeds,  bring  forth  a  fimilar  elfedt ;  which  would 
be  alleging  a  phyfical  abfurdity. 

On  the  contrary,  as  there  is  good  reafon  for  fup- 
pofing  pure  fever  to  be  an  idiopathick  difeafe,  en¬ 
gendered  by  its  own  proper  caufe,  which  caufe  muft 
confcquently  be  uniform  ;  and,  as  the  epidemick 
under  confideration  is  evidently  a  pure  fever  ;  it 
follows,  that  it  muft  have  originated  from  an  in¬ 
fectious  fomes  derived  from  a  febrile  fyftem.  A 
different  opinion  leads  to  the  diverfification  of  fe¬ 
vers,  which  has  done  infinite  mifchief,  particularly 
amongft  the  troops  in  the  Weft  Indies  in  the  laft 
war.  *  In  this  particular,  we  derive  confiderable 
fupport  from  Dr.  Rufh’s  book,  p.  40 ;  for  it  is  there 
maintained,  that  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  yellow 
fever,  and  of  all  other  fevers,  is  the  fame.  The 
identity  of  the  proximate  caufe,  then,  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  fever  muft  confequently  be  a  primary  dif¬ 
eafe  of  a  fpecifick  nature.  That  the  bilious  re¬ 
mitting  fever,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  takes 
place,  is  radically  the  fame,  Dr.  Gardner  thinks 

^  mani- 

^  See  Robertfon's  Obfervatlons  and  Eflay  on  Fivers;  and 
iUlde  on  the  Difeafe*  of  the  Arm/. 
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manifeft  from  numerous  obfervatlons ;  and  Dr. 
Cullen  feems  confident,  that  in  every  fpecies  of 
contagious  fever,  whether  exanthematous  or  not,; 
the  contagion  is  effentially  one  matter.  * 

Although  we  can  but  feldom  afcertaln  the  birth 
I  place  of  a  fpreading  contagion,  yet,  as  refearches 
j  on  this  head  have  been  fometimes  fuccefsful,  we 
I  may  from  thence  prefume,  that  zeal  and  perfever- 
j  ance,  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge,  v/ould  be 
I  attended  with  farther  advantages.  With  refpe^ft 
I  to  the  plague,  Sennertus  avers,  that  whole  families 
I  and  towns  have  been  infedted  with  it,  from  the- 
j  venom  which  had  been  pent  up  in  clothes  and  beds 
j  for  the  fpace  of  many  years.  The  variolous  con- 
f  tagion  will  remain  latent  even  in  linen  during  feve- 
i*  ral  weeks,  and  fometimes  for  a  number  of  moiiths. 
i  Febrile  contagion,  which  is  lefs  inveftigated,  and 
'!  which  is  feemingly  a  more  fugitive  thing  than  ei- 
;  ther  the  peftilential  or  variolous  poifon,  has  been 
j  known  to  refide  in  a  garment  feveral  weeks. 

Contagion  fometimes  will  adhere  with  an  extra- 
:  ordinary  pertinacity  even  to  feafoned  wood  ;  t  for 
,  although  a  fickly  veffel  has  been  well  fumigated 
;  I  with 

I 

T  • 

r 

I  ■*  Gardner  on  the  Animal  (Economy,  feeft.  viii.  p.  350  & 
fcq.  —  Cullen's  Firft  Lines,  vol.  i.  chap.ii.  parag.  83. — And 
i  Dr  Rufti,  p.  217,  where  we  find  Dr.  Stevens,  whofe  talents 
i  and  experience  are  recorded  in  the  fame  book,  affirming  that 
'  contagion  is  the  native  fource  of  yellow  fever. 

!  t  Rufh  on  the  Bilious  Yellow  Fever,  p.  99*' 


with  the  vapour  of  tar,  yet  the  feeds  of  a  malig¬ 
nant  fever  have  broke  out  after  fome  time  in  the 
fame  veffel,  and  the  difeafe  has  been  thence  con¬ 
veyed  into  others.  And  though  all  the  fick  from 
the  tainted  velfels  were  removed — though  thefe 
velTels  and  crews  were  kept  remarkably  well 
ventilated  and  clean  —  yet  the  infectious  venom 
remained  long  lurking  in  the  timber. 

No  place  is  better  calculated  for  difcovering  the 
fource  and  progrefs  of  contagion,  than  the  navy. 
An  infectious  malady  can  be  more  diftinCtly  traced 
in  fleets,  or  in  a  number  of  different  fhips,  than  in 
towns  and  villages,  “  as  all  the  fliips  which  com- 
pofe  a  fquadron,  are  under  the  fame  influence  of 
diet  and  climate,  the  circumftances  of  the  men  be¬ 
ing  likewife  in  other  refpeCts  for  the  molt  part  fi- 
milar.**  Hence  a  contagion  may  often  begin  in  a 
fecret  manner,  and  fpread  itfelf  unfufpeCted  over 
a  town  or  village  ;  while  in  a  fleet  of  fhips  its  com¬ 
mencement  and  extenfion  become  more  apparent, 
from  its  confinement  to  one  or  more  veffels. 

From  the  retentive  difpofition  of  goods  and  fhips, 
few  people  have  fufFered  oftener  than  the  Phila¬ 
delphians,  by  the  importation  of  the  contagion  of 
the  yellow  fever  from  theWeft  Indies  through  thofe 
mediums.  Along  with  other  inftances  on  record, 
I  beg  leave  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  A  gentleman  dying  at  Barbadoes  (fome 

years 


years  before  1761)  his  wearing  apparel  and  linen, 
packed  up  in  a  cheft,  were  fent  to  his  friends  at 
Philadelphia,  where,  upon  opening  the  cheft  con¬ 
taining  thofe  tainted  veftures,  the  family  was  taken 
ill ;  and  the  clothes  being  unluckily  hung  abroad 
to  be  aired,  they  prefently  difFufed  the  contagion 
of  this  yellow  fever  over  that  town ;  by  which  the 
gentleman,  who  furnifhes  me  with  this  relation,” 
fays  Lind,  was  an  unhappy  fufterer,  and  of  which 
fever  two  hundred  perfons  die.”  * 

That  the  femes  of  the  yellow  fever  may  remain 
in  all  its  vigour  for  a  confiderable  time,  even  in 
i  thefe  iftands,  we  have  indubitable  proof.  Three 
!  months  after  this  fever  had  entirely  ceafed  in  Haf- 
1  lar  hofpital,  two  nurfes,  lodging  in  the  fame  cham- 
!  ber,  were  feized  with  fevers,  and  both  became  yel- 
plow ;  one  died,  the  other  recovered.  By  a  ftridl 
j  examination,  it  was  difeovered,  that  they  had  con- 
'  cealed  fome  ftiirts  and  clothes  belonging  to  infed- 
I  ed  men  from  America,  t 

i  I  2  When 

I 

I  *  The  danger  to  which  they  are  manifeftly  expofed  from 
I  this  fource  of  infeeftion,  has  no  doubt  been  the  caule  of  ellab- 
i  lifhing  the  office  of  Port-phyfician.  —  Why  do  feveis  fome- 
j  times  prevail  in  long  voyages  to  hot  dlmates,  feeing  that  the 
j  perpetual  winds  betwixt  the  tropicks,  called  tiade  winds,  have 
i  a  confiderable  influence  in  preferving  the  health  of  feamen, 
i  and  that  they  are  not  expofed  to  marfh  miafma,  or  vegetable  ex- 
i  halation? — This  may  be  reafonably  accounted  for  by  iuppoi- 
I  ing,  that  contagion  lay  lurking  in  the  timbers  of  the  Ihip, 

I  clothes  of  the  men,  or  other  articles  on  board. 

■  t  Lind  on  Fevers  and  Infedion,  p.  73> 
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When  a  nurfe  is  feized,  or  when  two  or  three 
pcrfons  in  a  family  are  attacked  with  a  fever,  it  is 
imputed  folely  to  cold,  fatigue,  grief,  or  the  like 
debilitating  caufes ;  which  fecm  to  no  other- 
wife,  than  by  ftrongly  difpofing  the  conftitution 
to  receive  and  animate  the  taint.  And  when  fuch 
a  difeafe  appears  in  a  boarding-fchool  of  boys  or 
girls,  the  calamity  is  often  afcribed  to  caufes  which 
are  not  in  the  leaft  acceflbry.  Of  this  Dr.  Lind 
relates  an  inftance ;  and  I  have  been  able,  more 
than  once,  to  trace  very  virulent  contagions  to  thofc 
kind  of  places. 

I  do  pot,  therefore^  fuppofe  with  Dr.  Alderfon, 
and  others,  that  the  mere  phlogiftication  of  the  air 
by  refpiratioH,  no  more  than  its  impregnation  by 
rnarfh  and  other  exhalations,  will  be  a  generative 
caufe  of  pure  fever.  But  with  Dr.  Alderfon  1  a- 
gree  in  afcribing  to  a  phlogifticated  ftate  of  the  air, 
the  property  of  a  nidus  for  contagious  effluvia ; 
and,  in  addition  to  that  Hate  produced  by  refpira- 
tion,  I  am  led  to  conceive,  as  already  noticed,  that 
cutaneous  fecretiop  is  alfo  a  phlogifticating  procefs. 
Thus  I  fhould  imagine,  that  the  contagious  matter 
of  fever,  when  expelling  by  the  lungs  or  fkin,  is 
combined  with  phlogillicated  air ;  which,  like  libe¬ 
rated  fire  giving  elafticity  to  bodies  in  combina¬ 
tion,  may  communicate  to  that  matter  increafed 
diffiufibility,  and,  in  certain  cafes,  virulence— as 
appears  deducible  from  the  efieds  of  cleanlinefs 
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and  ventilation  in  Aibduing  or  moderating  conta- 
!  gion. 

As  the  phlogifticated  ftate  of  the  air  depends 
upon  the  reparation  of  one  of  its  conftituent  parts, 
whereby  the  remainder  becomes  capable  of  keep* 
ing  fufpended  the  contagious  matter ;  it  has  been 
conceived,  that,  if  this  ftate  of  the  air  be^reftored 
to  its  former  purity,  by  adding  to  it  that  portion 
of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  pulmonary 
and  cutaneous  functions,  its  powers  of  eledlive  at- 
tradtion  will  be  altered,  and  that  which  was  before 
held  fufpended,  will  now  be  precipitated.  This 
precipitation  of  the  morbid  mephitis  (conjedtured 
to  be  in  fome  cafes  in  the  form  of  powder)  being 
'  depofited  upon  certain  fubftances  qualified  for  re- 
iceiving  it,  is  fuppofed  to  conftitute  what  authors 
^have  agreed  to  call  a  femes. 

From  fome  fadls,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
contagion  is  not  foon,  if  it  be  at  any  time  entirely, 
feparated  from  the  phlogifticated  air.  Upon  vifit- 
ing  the  cells  where  fome  men  were  confined  with 
contagious  difeafes,  Mr.  Howard’s  clothes  became 
fo  impregnated  with  the  effluvium,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  ride  in  his  chaife,  but  was  obliged  to 
.  expofe  himfelf  to  the  open  air  on  horfeback ;  and 
the  vinegar,  to  which  he  was  always  accuftomed  to 
fmell,  became  likewife  fo  faturated  as  to  be  intol¬ 
erably 
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crably  oflfenfive.  *  An  atmofphere  charged  with 
a  pecuriar  odour,  well  known  to  thofe  converfant 
in  the  fmall-pox,  furrounds  patients  in  that  dif- 
cafe,  even  before  the  eruption  of  the  puffles ;  and 
clothes,  which  are  long  retained  about  the  fick, 
preferve  the  fame  odour  a  confiderable  time.  \ 

This  theory  enables  us  to  account  for  a  number 
of  facts — why  combulVion  injures  the  air  in  an  epi- 
demick  conftitution — why  the  upper  flrata  of  air 
in  a  room  are  pure,  while  the  lower  are  vitiated — • 
why  ventilation  is  not  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  purify 
tainted  places  and  fubftances  —  why  fomites  are 
more  virulent  than  the  effluvia  frefli  from  the  fick, 
&c. 

AMeribn  on  Contagion,  p.  19,  ?o,  21  —  Darwin'^s  Zoo* 
fed.  xxxiii,  2, 8. 


I- 
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CHAP.  IL 

PROXIMATE  CAUSK 

\ 

SECT.  I. 

Pajfage  of  Contagion. 

- 

The  manner  in  which  the  infedious  matter  of 
I  fever  is  introduced  into  the  fyftem,  is  a  point  ffill 
ij  unfettled  amongft  phyficians.  Authors  have  men- 
I  tioned  three  different  ways:  ift,  By  the  pores  of 
I  the  fkin.  2d,  By  refpiration.  3d,  By  the  faliva 
*  fw  allowed  and  taken  into  the  ftomach. 

As  to  the  firft,  by  the  pores  of  the  Ikin,  obfer- 
vations  do  not  furnifh  any  fatisfadory  evidence  of 
its  taking  place.  The  few  inftances  which  might 
,  be  alleged  in  fupport  of  this  hypothefis  (arguing 
from  the  contad  of  a  morbid  with  a  found  body) 
muft  be  referred  to  inoculation,  and  not  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  abforption  of  malignant  vapours  by  the  fl^in. 

If  the  fecond  way,  by  the  lungs,  were  the  inlet 
to  the  febrile  contagion,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that 
this  vifcus  would  be  primarily  affeded  with  the 
difeafe,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  The  matter  of 

in- 
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infedion,  it  is  true,  may  enter  the  trachea  and  its 
branches  with  the  air  refpired  ;  but  it  appears,  that 
it  is  immediately  returned  by  refpiration,  diluted 
with  the  moifture  from  the  internal  furface  of  the 
bronchial  veficles,  and  fuperfatured  with  phlogifton; 
combination^  which  probably  alter  it  fo  as  to  ob¬ 
viate  its  noxious  operation.  *  Behdes,  from  the  i 
effects  of  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal,  of  bron-  | 
ing  brimftone,  and  of  other  mephitick  fubllances,  j 
it  is  clear,  that  the  internal  membrane  of  the  bran-  | 
chise  and  veficles  of  the  lungs  cannot  bear  the  ap-  j 
plication  of  any  acrid  fubftance,  without  giving  j 
evident  figns  of  the  pulmonary  fundions  being  j 
more  or  lefs  difturbed.  In  this  manner,  nature  | 
appears  to  have  provided  againft  the  introdudion  i 
of  contagion  by  the  lungs,  otherwife  it  would  have  i 
been  almoft  impoflible  for  any  perfon  to  breathe  in  ] 
a  tainted  air  without  being  infeded  ;  the  contrary 
of  which  is  experienced  every  day  in  hofpitals  and  i 
other  apartments  containing  thofe  ill  with  conta¬ 
gious  difeafe^. 

The  third  way  in  which  it  is  believed  that  con¬ 
tagion  gets  accefs  to  the  fyftem,  viz.  through  the 
•medium  of  the  ftomach,  feems  to  be  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable.  In  the  ad  of  refpiration  the  noxious  efflu¬ 
via 

*  This  fuppofal  does  not  interfere  with  the  theory  of  coa¬ 
lition  between  phlogillicated  air  and  contagion  offered  in  the 
preceding  fedtion ;  becaufe  a  certain  portion  of  that  kind  ot  air 
may  be  a  proper  nidus  or  vehicle  for  the  contagious  principle^ 
whilft  a  hyper-phlogiftication  may  deftroyits  powers. 
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via  are  inhaled,  are  mixed  with  the  faliva,  and  arc 
conveyed  by  deglutition  into  the  ftomach,  on  the 
nerves  of  which  they  produce  a  certain  morbid 
change.  That  oppreflion  which,  on  the  accefs  of 
fever,  is  generally  felt  about  the  praecordia;  the 
great  ficknefs ;  often  a  vomiting  of  phlegm  and 
bilious  matter,  with  an  alleviation  of  fymptoms; 
fometimes  a  diarrhoea ;  fevere  head^ache ;  pain  in 
the  loins ;  and  a  general  debility  of  body  and  mind 
—all  confpire  to  denote  a  primary  affedioh  of  the 
ftomach.  *  This  opinion  has  been  embraced  by 
feveral  phyficians  of  the  firft  charader;  ohe  of 
whom  only  we  fhall  quote,  the  ingenious  Dr.  Lind, 
whofe  concurrence  is  of  the  greateft  weight:—^ 
“  Swallowing  the  fpittle,’*  fays  this  experienced 
praditioner,  ‘‘  in  infeded  places  is  jufily  deemed 
a  mciins  of  fooner  acquiring  the  taint,  upon  which 
account  neither  the  nurfes,  nor  any  one  elfe,  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  eat  in  the  hofpital.” 

K  SECT. 

,  •  Gardner  on  the  Aniinal  Qficonomy,  led.  iv.  p.  190  &  feq. 
This  dodrine  ieems  to  be  illuft  rated  by  the  analogy  of  the  lirft 
imptellion  of  the  variolous  contagion,  when  taken  in  the  natu-* 
nl  way.— Sec  Darwin't  Zoonomia,  fed.xxxiii,  a,  to. 


I 
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SECT.  IL 

(yperation  of  Contagion • 

THE  contagion  introduced  into  the  fyfiefn,  in 
what  manner  does  it  acl?  Faffing  over  the  fcnti- 
ments  of  various  writer's  on  this  queftion,  I  fhall 
at  prefent  attend  only  to  that  of  Dr.  Rufh,  who 
affierts,  that  “  the  blood-veflels  (and  not  the  fto- 
niach  and  bowels,  according  to  Dr.  Warren)  are 
the  feat  and  throne  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  other', 
fevers  and  that  this  affedion  of  the  blood-vef- 
fels,  as  he  has  publickly  taught  for  feveral  years, 
confifts  in  a  convulfion  of  the  arterial  fyllem.  A- 
greeably  to  the  ufual  idea  of  convulfive  motion,  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  convulfion  can 
take  place  in  this  fyftem.  Convulfion  is  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  part,  confiding  of  alternate  contradlion 
and  relaxation,  frequently  and  preternaturally  re¬ 
peated.  A  motion  in  any  degree  analogous  to  this 
I  do  not  know  occurring  in  the  human  body,  ex¬ 
cept  we  admit  fpafmodick  afFedions  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  to  be  fuch  j  but  thefe  are  contradions 
which  do  not  alternate  with  relaxation,  nor  extend 
over  the  whole  of  that  tube.  Dr,  Rufh  s  convul- 
fion  of  the  arterial  fyftem,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
no  more  than  the  old  hypothefis,  dreffed  in  new 

words,  which  fuppofed  fever  to  confift  in  ai(  in- 

creafed 
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creafed  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  efpecially  as  the 
Dodor  fays,  'that  the  convulfed  ftate  was  mod  per¬ 
ceptible  when  the  epideniick  came  on  with  a  full, 
tenfe,  and  quick  pulfe ;  for  neither  the  intermitting, 
nor  Julky^  pulfe,  feems  to  be  his  principal  fupport 
for  the  theory  of  arterial  convulfion. 

In  accounting  for  this  remarkable  flownefs  of 
pulfe,  Dr.  Rufh  drops  the  idea  of  oppreffed  brain, 
and  afcribes  it  to  a  fpafmodick  affe<flion,  accom-  , 
panied  with  preternatural  dilatation  or  contra6tion 
of  the  heart.”  Yet  before  we  grant  that  thefe  fup- 
pofed  irregular  dates  of  the  heart  are  the  direct 
caufes  of  that  modification  of  the  pulfe,  fhould  it 
not  be  proved,  that  thefe  ilates  originate  in  the 
heart  itfelf;  that  they  are  not  the  effeds  of  fym- 
pathy  with  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and,  that  their 
natural  tendency  is  to  induce  fuch  fpecles  of  move¬ 
ment  in  the  arteries.^  But  where  are  the  proofs  of 
thefe  circumffances  to  be  found  ?  Not  in  Dr.Rufh’s 
book — Are  there  not,  however,  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving,  that  the  fulky  pulfe  owes  its  origin  to  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  fiomach,  from  whence  the 
heart  is  fympathetically  affedled,  and  becomes  a  • 
medium  through  which  this  peculiar  motion  in  the 
arterial  fyllem  is  brought  about  I 

The  influence  of  the  domacb  o.h  the  heart  and 
arteries  is  well  known;  and  the  powxr  of  bile^  a 
predominant  matter  in  yellow  fever,  in  putting  this 

K  2  in- 
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influence  into  a<5Hon  cannot  be  denied.  In  gout, 
the  pulfe  hab  been  found  to  beat  only  25  times  in 
a  minute.  Many  people  are  occafionally  affedled 
with  an  intermiflion  of  their  pulfe  for  a  few  days, 
which  then  ceafes  again.  In  this  cafe  there  is  a 
flop  of  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  fame, 
time  a  tendency  to  erudtation  from  the  ftomach. 
In  jaundice,  a  difeafe  wherein  the  biliary  fyftem  is 
primarily  engaged,  the  pulfe  is  fometimes  obferved 
to  be  remarkably  flow,  fo  flow  as  37  ftrokes  in 
minute.  And,  in  what  difeafe  is  there  better  rea-^ 
fon  to  admit  the  operation  of  the  bile  on  the  ftom* 
ach,  and  its  cffedtuating  the  aflbciation  of  motion 
between  this  vifcus  and  the  heart,  than  in  the  difc 
eafe  under  confideration  ?  * 


The  manner  in  which  the  infeftious  matter  in?^ 
duces  the  flow  puifation  of  the  arteries  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Ruflr,  by  caufing  mdkrcB  debility.  Upon 
the  principles  of  the  fyflem,  whi  fe  pathology,  at 
leaft,  Df  Rufh  choofes  to  adopt,  indircB  debility 
may  poflibly  arife  from  a  colluvies  of  fluids,  as  is, 

ex* 


^  Rogers  on  Epidem.  Dif  p.  308  — Darwin's  Zoonomia, 
fea  XXV.  17.— Andree  on  Bilious  Dif.  p  39«  —  A  lemarkabis 
Bownel's  of  pulfe  has  been  confidered  a  charaacilfticfe  l>mp- 
tom  in  tome  cafes  of  typhus  gravior ;  as  oblerved  by  Dr.  Ro¬ 
gers,  who  fays,  that  the  pulfe  is  npt  in  general  “  much  moved 
from  its  natural  ftandaid,  either  in  rtfpeft  to  frec^uency  or 
Jftiengih;  in  fpme  Mtnv  it  in  both  lefpcds" — an  oblervation, ' 
by  the  bye.  which  fenes  to  illuftrate  the  idea  ot  the  efleniial 
famenefs  of  all  vaiieties  of  fever  And  hete  it  may  be  afked, 
fince  yellow  fever  often  appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  the  lhape. 
of  typhus,  does  the  former  really  differ  in  its  nature  from  the 
latter?  '  ^  ' 
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cxempliftcd  in  that  overflowing  of  bile,  which  dif^ 
ting  ui  flies  yellow  fever,;  ard  if  this  be  done,  it  is 
not  cfFe<ited,  by  tue  mixture  of  the  contagion  with 
the  blood,  but  by  means  of  the  local  operation  of 
tbecolluvies  ading  on  the  excitability  of  the  intef* 
tines,  and  difFufing  the  afthenick  diathefis  over  the 
fyftem. 

Agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  fame  fyfiem. 
(that  of  John  Brown)  not  indir^^  but  dire&  debu. 
!ity  is  the  caufeof  the  moft  fevere  fevers,  fuch  as 
the  remittent  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earths 
Direct  debility  being  the  higheft  kind,  and  every 
variety  of  typhqs,  whether  denominated  camp^ 
jail,  or  hofpital  fever,  being  an  afthenick  difeafe, 
muft  immediately  depend  on  the  fame  fpecies  of 
debility,  xhtdiredy  and  therefore  muft  be  eflential- 
ly  the  fame  difeafe  as  remittent  fever,  or  the  bili¬ 
ous  yellow  fever,  of  Bhiladelph’ia,  • 


If  contagion,  It  Is  true,  produce  dire£t  debility, 
it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  a^  by  a  fedative  power. 
But  the  magifterial  tenet  of  the  Brunonian  hypo^ 
thefts  maintains,  timt  there  is  not  in  nature  a  dire<ft 

fe* 

•  Brown’s  Elements,  vol.  1.  p.  ^*1*  Id.  vol.  n. 

—THU  eccentrick,  unfortunate,  but  ftuewd  fyfternatUk,  rcar^ 
a  fplendid  ftru<fture  on  the  toundations  of  Hoffman  and  Cm- 
len.  In  this  mighty  ca ft le,  as  it  were,  he  placed  a  leductive- 
Magician,  bearing  in  hif  hand  an  ebon  chalice,  pregnant  wua 
a  matter,  which,  dealt  out  by  inconliderate  youth,  d^s  nmre 
execution  in  one  autumn,  than  the  noted  1  hemilbn  did  in  lev-. 
«n  *,  but,  diftiibuted  by  experienced  age,  becomes  a  fouice  cf 
faiubrity  and  Uie* 
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fcdative.  Yet  contagion  cannot  be  any  other  than 
3  fed^tive  power,  becaufe  it  certainly  occafions 
weaknefs.  It  is  not,  however,  a  dired  fedative  ; 
as  there  is  no  fuch  quality  in  nature ;  and  to  term 
it  a  fedative  in  the  Brunonian  fenfe  of  the  word^ 
would  be  equivalent  to  faying,  that  there  were  pri¬ 
vations  of  fome  of  the  wonted  ftimuli  of  life.  Con¬ 
tagion  cannot  be  an  excefiive  ftimulus  wafting  ex¬ 
citability,  and  producing  indiredl  weaknefs;  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  aflifted  by  fedatives,  as  hunger,  cold, 
and  grief,  which  are  counteraded  by  ftimulant 
powers.  It  has  lefs  influence  over  the  robuft  con- 
ftitution,  than  over  the  languid  and  weak ;  it  ge¬ 
nerally  operates  flowly,  and  the  patient  feels  in- 
dif^fition  for  fome  days  before  he  is  feized  with 
proper  fever. 

t 

j 

It  is  hard  to  inftance  a  fingle  cafe,  where  an  ex-  ;i 
citing  power  induces  indiredt  weaknefs,  without 
intermediate  excitement.  Wine,  like  opium,  firft 
occafions  a  certain  degree  of  excitement ;  but  is 
followed  by  a  proportional  ficknefs,  languor,  and 
debility.  ‘‘  Indiredt  weaknefs  is  a  wafte  of  excita^ 
bility  by  excefiive  ftimulant  powers ;  if  the  excita¬ 
bility  be  flowly  fpent,  there  fliould  be  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  exciternent ;  if  quickly,  there  Ihould  be  a 
fudden  and  violent  excitement.  The^e  can  be  no 
ftimulus  fo  powerful  as  to  take  away  the  whole  ex¬ 
citability  at  once,  as  if  by  a  fort  of  explofion,  with¬ 
out  a  fenfible  intermediate  excitement,  unlefs  like 

light- 
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I  liglitning  it  caufe  inftantaneous  death.  In  all  cafes, 
j  intermediate  excitement  is  perceived,  and  if  not 
!  perceived  in  the  flow  approach  of  fever,  fever  can- 
I  not  be  a  ftate  of  indited  weaknefs,  nor  its  caufc 
exceflive  ftimuli.  If  contagion  be  neither  an  ex- 
ceflive  ftimulant,  nor  a  privation  of  any  common 
j  exciting  power,  no  one  can  deny  it  to  be  a  Jedaiive^ 
i  otherwife  than  by  the  rafli  ij^je dixit  of  Dr. Brown.'”* 

I  The  indiredl  debility,  which  Dr.  Rufh  mentions, 

:  he  feems  to  conceive  to  be  the  confcqaence  of  a 
i  ferment,  or  chemical  change  in  the  blood.  For  a- 
:  mongfl;  other  fources  of  infedion  about  himlelf, 
,  he  includes  the  quantity  of  blood,  which  was  fuf- 
i  fered  to  flow  and  putrefy  on  the  ground  for  want 
i  of  a  fufficient  number  of  bowls  to  receive  what  was 
i  drawn  from  the  numerous  patients,  who  were 
j  daily  bled  by  his  pupils  in  his  fhop  and  yard,  f 
i  But  that  contagion  ads  in  this  manner  in  the  blood, 

I  wants  the  fupport  of  analogy,  as  there  is  no  known 
I  procefs  in  animal  bodies,  which  is  purely  cbemi- 
;  cal,  not  even  digefliom 

i 

♦  Analytical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  455.-1  do  not  perceive,  tliat 
i  it  is  the  cuftom  to  citeReviews  as  authorities  ;  but,  in  my  mind, 

I  better  authorities  cannot  be  adduced  They  mull  becondu^- 
;  ed  by  men  ot  univerfal  intormaiion  ;  by^  men  ot  acute  talents; 

'  by  men  converfani  in  every  branch  of  Icience,  in  arts,  in  manu- 
j  ladlures,  and  in  commerce.  Vyho  then  can  be  more  compe- 
I  tent  judges,  who  can  be  fafer  guides,  and  who  can  be  more  fub- 
I  llantial  authoiity?  —  To  Reviews  I  do  not  fcniple  to  apply; 

.  and  to  Reviews  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  my leJi  frequently  ia- 
‘  debted  and  obliged. 

t  Rufli  on  the  Bilious  Yellow  Fever,  p.:35j. 
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It  Sjjpears  that  contagion  is  propagated  tiotby 
means  of  the  circulation,  but  by  f)  mpathy  of  difi 
lant  parts  with  each  other ;  “  fince  if  a  diftant  part, 
as  the  palate,  fhouid  be  excited  by  fenfitive  aflb* 
elation  •  into  the  fame  kind  of  motions,  as  the  parts 
originally  affedted  by  the  contact  of  infedious  mat¬ 
ter  ;  that  diftant  part  will  produce  the  fame  kind 
of  infedious  matter  5  for  every  fecretion  from  the 
blood  is  formed  from  it  by  the  peculiar  motions  of 
the  fine  extremities  of  the  gland,  which  fecretes  it  5 
the  various  fecreted  fluids,  as  the  bile,  faliva,  gaf^ 
trick  juice,  not  previoufly  exifting,  as  fuch,  iti  the 
blood-veffels/* 

As  this  reafoning  applies  to  contagious  diforders^ 
rciterable  as  well  as  unreiterable,  it  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  fever  as  to  fmalbpox.  With  regard  to  ^ 
Variolous  contagion,  it  docs  not  appear  to  affed  ' 
the  conftitution  by  a  fermentation  or  chemical  i 
change,  but  by  producing  new  motions  of  the  cu^  ; 
tancous  terminations  of  the  blood^velTels,  which,  * 
for  a  time,  proceed  daily  with  increafing  adivify, 
like  fome  paroxyfms  of  fever,  till  they  at  length  ' 
fccrete,  or  form  a  fimilar  poifon  by  thefe  unnatural  | 
adions.  If  then  variolous  contagion  ad  thus  on 
the  moving  powers  only,  is  it  not  at  leaft  equally  I 
reafonabic  to  conclude,  that  febrile  infedion,  which 
probably  is  a  more  fubtle  and  diftiifibie  matter,  will 

.  ope* 

*  Senfitlveanbciationconiifts  in  motions,  wht^er muloflar 
or  icniual,  which  become  oosneded  byhebit. 
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operate  entirely’ on- the  fame  powers?  The  blood 
of  perfohs  in  the  fmail-pox  will  not  cbmrriuhicate 
the  difeafe.  ’'  And"  as  convincing^  proof  that  the 
fluids  arb  not 'primarily '  affedled  ‘in’  fever,' feveral 
nirrfes'  labOuHng'mrider  'malignant'fever  have  cbn* 
tihued  to  give  fuck  from' beginning’ to  end  of  the 
difeaTe  witbout  impa’rting^it  to ‘the  children.'* 

If  all  the  fluids' were  trahfmiited  into  a  contam- 

O 

ous  rnafs,  ho  patiehf  could  Tecover  ’frorn  a  Hfevet  of 
a  fortnight’s  contirniahce.  -  Nor  would*  a  pafrenV 
after  recovering  from  the  difeafe,'  ceafe  to  infebt 
others,  "  until*  the'  whole  mafs  of  his  ■•fluids'^  were 
changed.  Neither  wouid'  peftilential  diflernpers  be 
fo  feafily 'Cured,*  as  wbTbrrietitnes’Tee  them,  by  ad- 
rhihl'fleHhg'  a"  fmall  quantity ‘  of  bark  and'  iVine; 
\^hli:h  Can  'Only’  bei  'faippofed '  id  ‘adl,  *  by  fnbduing 
the  morbid ’ft^’te  of  "the' mmdng  fibres-  t 

'  EVen  the  vehicle  or  nidus  of  contagion,  which 
w,^  have  conceived  to  be  a  certain  fpecies  of  phlogif- 
ticated  'air,  ^ppegtrs' '  to  operate  ip'  its  difengaged 
flate  bn‘  the  'moving  powers  Of  the  body ;  and'  may, 
therefore,  inftead  of ^ being  an  opponent,'  ferve  as 
an‘  aflifiaTii  to ’  Coritagion.  “  The  phoertbmeha,  'at- 
terrding  ^he  extinbliOn  'of  ' life  ih'tltofe  to  whorn  fuch 
;gafes  Have  proved  nfoftal,  fliew'That*  the'poifon 

L  '  'ope- 

■  *  Dirwihfs  ^oa;nomi?i,Tr(5l'o{Xx;iU.  5,  ic.  T^Dlclcin Ton's  In¬ 

quiry  into  the  Naiure  and  Caufesjuf  Fever,.  chap.  viii. 

i  t '  F’erriaV^  Med.  Hlft.  &  ^c'fledf.  p.'23'/,’S2* 


operates  chiefly  on  the  nervous  fyftcm.  The 
vital  principle,**  fays  the  worthy  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Percival,  feems  to  be  arrefted  and  almoft  inftant* 
ly  deftroyed;  fometimes  even  without  a  ftruggle, 
and  poffibly  without  an  antecedent  pain  j**  and  this 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  obferving,  that  the 
^  means  found  moft  fuccefsful  in  procuring  refufeU 
tation  are  thofe  which  operate  upon  that  principle/ 


Another  hypothefis  of  the  adling  quafity  of  con¬ 
tagion,  produced  by  a  very  ingenious  writer,  fup. 
pofes  that  the  poifon  ef  typhus,  and  confequently 
that  of  every  fqver,  operates  by  depriving  the  fyf- 
tern  of  oxygenc.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the 
belief  of  the  exiftence  of  a  fimilarity  between  the 
nature  of  typhus  and  that  of  feurvy.  But  were 
there  no  better  grounds  for  the  dodtrine  than  this 
affumed  fimilarity,  it  would  not  continue  valid; 

becaufe  obfervation  is  ftrongly  againft  it.  For,  ih- 

flead 


•  The  relation  between  contagion  an  l  thofe  phloglfticated 
lapoursmay  beftill  more  readily  admitted,  if,  as  Mr.  St.John 
imagines,  and  we  fufped,  the  poifon  of  fevers  be  itfelf  a  pecu¬ 
liar  gas  exhaled  fiom  the  furface  of  the  fick.  In  this  cafe, 
fomc  fortunate  difeovery  may  poffibly  furnifti  us  with  a  me- 
thod  of  neutralizing  it,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  infeaing  a  pa¬ 
tient's  affiflants.  out  it  has  been  fuppofed,'  that  experiments 
of  this  kind  are  too  difficult  and  hazardous.  It  may,  however, 
be  afleed,  are  not  thefe  objeAions  fomewhat  leflened  by  con- 
fkicring,*  that  the  known  means  for  mitigating  contagious  virus, 
as  ablution, cleanlincfs, and  ventilation,  may  befo  combined  in 
the  experiments,  as  to  render  the  dangw  no  inorc  than  in  ewn- 
Bion  attendance?  (SeeFerriar  s  Med.  Hift.  &  Refleft  p.  *40/ 

_ It  may  not  be  incurious  here  to  obferve  the  correipondcnce 

between  an  effetft  pf  thofe  gafes,  and  one  of  contagion,  as  no¬ 
ticed  by  Brown,  Beddoes,  and  others,  namely,  that,  in  foroeifl* 
fUncss,  »0TH  produce  a  ftau  of  intoxication. 
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<lcad  of  any  degree  of  analogy  fubfifting  between 
the  two  diftempers,  it  is  a  certain  fadt,  that  the 
ftate  of  the  fyftem,  which  takfe  place  in  feurvy, 
abfolutely  refills  the  accefs  of  fever.  ♦ 

If  by  depriving  the  fyllem  of  oxygene.  Dr. 
Beddocs  conceives,  that  this  effedl  is  brought  about 
by  the  contagion  undergoing  a  chemical  change  in. 
the  blood,  the  above  reafoning  renders  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  procefs  highly  improbable.  But  if  Dr. 
Beddoes  means,  that  contagion  diminiflies  oxygenc^ 
or  the  bafis  of  vital  air,  by  its  operation  on  the  irri- 
tability  of  the  fyftem,  I  join  iffue  with  him  in  this 
Conftrudlion. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Wood  before  a  Society  in 
Newcaftle,  and  publiflied  in  1793,  a  theory  is 
broached  which  appears  to  be  a  mixtur>e  of  that  in¬ 
culcated  by  Dr.  Brown  with  that  fuggefted  by  Dr. 
Beddoes.  Dr.  Wood  thinks  the  proximate  caufe  of 
fever  conlifts  in  an  over-proportion  or  accumula¬ 
tion  of  carbone  and  hydrogene,  and  an  exhaulled 
ftate  of  irritability.”  On  this  hypothcfis,  particular 
remarks  would  be  fuperfluous;  lince  the  fources 
from  whence  it  is  principally  derived  have  been  al- 
I  ready  confidered. 

^  Lind  on  Ftvws  and  Infifttonj,  p.  t  u 

/  ' 
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CflAPy  III. 

-  ^  t- 

METHOD  of.  CURE. 


sEgiv.  I,,  •  ■  ■ : 

•5  t.i 

i\:T.the,beg,inpir%.of  ^he  feygr,  Or.  inSarms 

“5* ,  that  •  moderaS^e.  'b;^dipgs  ,ap’d.ifm^lltt  dofes  of 
mercurial  purges  were  in  femai  cafes’/uccefsfuli 
but  that  they  afterwards  failed ;  and  that  he  was 
baffled  ,i%ev^ry,attempj^to  ftopthq^ ravages  of.,  the 
diford.qr,  tiptil,  he,,w^§ .  entcou^age^  to  adop^.  the 
tIieory.and  w^bi^h  ,%dlioAecr  the^.vipjent; 

eyacyatlng.plan^  *  ^  '  --- 


i  . 

On  the^  authority  of  Clark,  Pringk,  Cleghorp,, 
he  had  confiderable  depe^ence ;  but 
Kis  clfief  voucher  for  the/afety  and  efficacy  of  xalo* 
meland  jalap, >  dpfes  , he  .calls  ‘and  ’ten,  was, 
tl?e  praajce_  of  Dr,  Ypung^  a'fenipr 7urgeon  in 
the  hofpitals  in  the  late  war,  Muc^h  earlier  authori¬ 
ty,  however,  might  have  been  found,  or  recolleaed,’ 
for  the  exhibition .  of  rnercury,  bpth  on  partial 
and  general  indication.  Sir  Tlieod,  Mayerne,  a 
'  hun- 


•  Ruth  on  Bilious  Yellow  Fever,  p.  1^7,  &  feq. 
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1iifii(Jxe4,  ] and  ?  fifty  years ,  ago,  b^fip\y^d  p^r^icul^r 
ejicoraiunis  .on,,  calomel,  given  to  the » extent  of 
t>^enty. grains  as  a^pnrg^  And  more  than  fifty  ^ 
y^ars,  have,  pafffd  fince.  it  was  highly  commended, 
by  Dij.  Gilqhfift,  (to  ,whore.TWorI^,  Dr.  Rufh  is  no 
llranger)  in  inflammatory  .complaints  and  fevers.* 
This  pradice  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  cure 
of  the  liver-difeafej  in  the  Eaft,  and  Weft  Indies  ; 
apd  from  an  apparent  analogy,  being  appljcablq  to 
bilious. fever,  it  has  fince  been  a  remedy  in  the  hands 
of  almoft  every  pra(ftitioner~confeq,ue,n)t.ly,  as  .a 
remedy  in  thefe  kind  of  difeafes,  it  is  not  entitled 
to  the  diflinguifhed  naine  of  a  new  medicine:.  Nor 
does  it  appear,  that,  even  on  the  occafion  before* 
us,  the  honour  of  the  firft.  effay.  with  mercury  is 
due  to  Dr.  Rufh;  for  by  many  it  is  afcribed .to  Dr. 
Hodge  and  Dr.  Carfon,  who  are  faid  to  have  em* 
ployed  it  a  week  before  him.  t- 

\ 

To  try,  however,  the  .merits  of  the  evacuating 
fcheme  bry  every  teft  in  our  power,  iffeems  necef*. 
fa.ry  to  begin  with  aTurvey  of  th^e  principles  of  tlie 
Ancients  refpeding  the  ufe.  of  purging  in  fevers. 
In  this  refearch,  Lommius,  who.  wrote  a  treatife  on 
the  cure  of:  continued  fevers,  in  1 562,  appears  to 
be  a  proper  guide;  efpecially  as  he  is  much  com*-, 
mended,  and  in  particular  for  the  corrednefs  with 

which 

*  .  Letters, on  the  Internal  Droplyof  the  Brain,  by  the 
ihor  of  the!e  Rcnjarhs,  p.*  44-  '  ^  . 

t  Ca rey'i  Account  of  the  Yellow^  F^ver^  chap.  iii. 
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which  he  Has  ftated  the  feveral  rules  for  managing 
evacuations.  If  it  be  objeded,  that  the  Ancients, 
and  their  commentator,  Lommius,  are  not  fit  flan* 
dards  by  which  a  modern  line  of  pradice  ought  to 
be  meafured,  becaufe  they  believed  in  the  dodrine 
of  concodion  and  excretion ;  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  for  this  very  reafon  they  arc  the  beft  authorities, 
fince  their  habit  of  watching  for  the  critical  mo¬ 
ments,  (Jiaius  egritudinis)  gave  them  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  of  becoming  good  judges  in  the  admi- 
niftration  and  effedsof  medicines. 

Our  author  condemns  thofe,  who,  tn  fevers 
fcarccly  let  a  day  pafs  without  giving  purgatives 
by  the  mouth  or  by  the  anus ;  and  enumerates  a 
variety  of  bad  fymptoms,  which  are  likely  to  be 
the  confequence.  He  thinks  it,  therefore,  an  incx- 
cufable  pradice,  in  a  fever  which  would  end  on  the 
5th  day,  to  give  a  purge  on  the  fecond,  and  then 
to  take  away  a  pound  of  blood  or  more;  on  the  3d, 
lo  injed  a  clyfler;  on  the  5th  or  6th,  to  bleed  a^ 
gain ;  and  on  the  8  th,  to  drench  with  another  purg¬ 
ing  potion.  In  fuch  a  routine  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
the  difeafe,  ruling  over  the  exhaufted  powers  of  na¬ 
ture,  occafions  delirium,  fopor,  &c.  and  terminates 
in  death  before  the  14th  day.  • 

In 

*  **  Scribit  HIppocratc*  purgntiuin  medjcaincntoruin  po- 
tlones,  in  rnorbis  acutis,  tarat  elle  oportere."  —  “  Per  febrci, 
inquit  Celfus,  mcdicamentorum  dari  potionef  et  alvu*  duct, 
non  nifi  rare,  debent ;  auoniain  ex  iixioecillhate  fununum  pen- 
^lum  Lommiui  de  Febdbua,  p*  tt«, 
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in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fever,  when  delirium, 
reftlcfsnefs,  &c.  come  on,  he  advifes  a  fmall  dofe 
of  a  purging  medicine,  juft  as  much  as  may  ferve 
Cooperate  on  the  biliary  paflages,  by  which  nature 
would  be  enabled  to  expel  the  more  remote  refi- 
duum ;  but,  if  there  be  reafe^n  to  ^prehend  the 
rife  of  a  fatal  inflammation  in  an  important  part, 
he  would  purge  immediately,  withput  waiting  for 
conco<ftion ;  at  the  fame  time  infilling,  that  the  pur¬ 
gatives  fhould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  and  that  fome* 
times  lenient  injections  are  equally  ufeful— The 
periods  for  adminiftering  thefe  remedies,  he  tells  us, 
are  in  the  intermillions,  becaufe  in  the  exacerbations; 
they  produce  inquietude,  break  the  ftrength^  an<i[ 
occafion  determination  to  the  head.  * 

From  this  fummary  view  of  the  ancient,  we  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  modern  practice,  and  find,  that,  in 
Jamaica,  Dr.  Hunter  commeticed  the  cure  with  a 
purgative  medicine  that  would  operate  mildly  but 
effectually,  for  which  purppfe  he  preferred  an  ounce 
of  Natron  Vitriolatum.  After,  a  few  ftcx)ls  were 
thus  procured,  the  patient  generally  found  himfelf 
eafier,  and  a  rcmilTion  enfued.  When  this  took 
place,  recourfe  was  immediately  had  to  the  Peru¬ 
vian 

^  “  ScUd  minus  nox3e  fore,  cum  refid uum  materia,  miam 
ncceflTe  vacuatur,  eoque  pervenitur,  ut  vires  periclitentur.  Nain 
/aepifiime  natura  hoc  refolvit  refiduum.  E)a  fint  inidonea  me- 
dicamenta,  quae  materiam  morbi  ex  toto  corpore  radicitus  ex* 
trahunt.  Datur  antem  modp  per  os,^  modo  alvo  injicitur."" 
Lorn,  de  Feb.  p.  119,  136.  —  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the 
fuddcD  fubfira^ion  oi  moibld  ftimuli  is  here  condemQtd. 
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vian  Bark;  arfd,  if. it  happened  to  difagree,  wine, 
coffee,  milk ^  of  the  Kke,  as  beft  fuited  the-ftomadh, 
were  ufed  in  its 'Head.  When  it  was  more  difficult 
to  accorhplifh  a  remiffibn,  he  ufed  'fmall  dofes  of 
James’s  p)owder;  followed  alfo  by, the  Bark.  To 
palliate  fymptoms,  he  employed  chamornile  tea, 
effervefcing  draughts,  frnall  dofes  of  laudanum,, 
and  moderate 'quantities  of  ' wine~But  nor  a  word 
of  violent  purges— liot  a  word  of  enormous  vene- 

feteon  I 


in 'the  putrid*  in teftinal  fever  of  Bengal,  withbut 
local  affeclion,  whether  mild'or  fevere,  Dr.’ Balfour, 
cue  qf  Dr.  RuHi’s.^ authorities,  'begins  With  fmall 
dofes  of  calomel  affiited  by  a  gentle  faline  puiga- 
live;  and  in  two  days  adminifters  the  Peruvian 
Bark;  alternating  the  former  with  the  Tatter,  till  the 
fever  give  Way— With  a  view  to  prevent 'the  Ba'tk 
from  being  thrown  up,  or  palling  down,  he'pre- 
fcribes  opiates’ 'freely. 

In  the  fame  ifianner  Dr.  Balfour  proceeds,'  Avlien 
the  fever  is  mild,'' though  attended  with  local  affec¬ 
tion;'  but  when  this  affedlion  is  obftinate,  efpeci- 
ally  if  feated  iri  any  ' iniportant  part,  he  employs 


bleeding  and  bliftering;  taking  care,  never thelefs, 
to  obviate  the  failure  .pf  the  ge^neral  ftrength,  which 
is  apt  to  fucceed  the  lofs  of  blood,  by  an  immediate 
ej^hibitidn'iDf ''  tetuvian'  Bark, '  Wine,'  arid  riounlh- 


metit. 
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Dr.  Clark  aflerts,  and  his  opinion  is  refpedled  by 
Dr.  Rufh,  that  nothing  is  more  indifpenfibly  requi- 
fite,in  the  beginning  of  bilious  fever^  than  to  cleanfe 
the  inteftinal  tube  by  vomits  and  purges.  Na¬ 

ture,  he  thinks,  always  indicates  the  necclTity  of 
i  fuch  evacuations  by  the  copious  fecretion  of  bile, 
which,  if  not  fpeedily  difcharged,  often  brings  on 
an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  naufea,  and 
hiccough;  preventing,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
the  eflfeds  of  the  moft  powerful  medicines.  In 
i  concurrence,  then,  with  nature,  in  mild  cafes,  he 
ufes  for  the  purpofe  of  evacuation  Ipecacuanha, 
with  a  little  tartarifed  Antimony ;  and  if  thefe  do 
not  move  the  belly,  he  next  day  prefcribes  a  dole 
of  neutral  purging  falts ;  but  in  fevere  cafes,  he 
confides  in  frequent  diminifhed  dofes  of  the  Anti- 
'  monial,  rendered  more  certainly  laxative  by  the 
D  addition  of  manna,  decoi^um  tamarindorum,  or  a 
fmall  portion  of  fal  catharticus. 

In  thefe  evacuations  he  did  not  perfift  long,  as 
he  coiifidered  it  vain  to  exped  that  they  would  pre* 
vent  a  generation  of  bile ;  for  fo  long  as  the 
feverifh  indifpofition  continues,  although  anemetick 
and  a  cathartick  were  repeated  every  day,  more 
fordes  will  be  generated.  No  fooner,  therefore, 
was  the  inteftinal  tube  thoroughly  cleanfed,  than  he 
i  had  recourfe  to  Peruvian  Bark,  which  he  preferibed 
in  as  large  dofes  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  would  bear, 
and  on  which,  he  infifis,  that  the  principal  part  of 

M 
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the  cure  depends.  But  if,  after  evacuations,  the 
floma'ch  remain  weak  and  fqueamifti,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe  in  bad  fevers,  he  often  found  the 
greateft  advantage  from  adminiflering  a  full  dofe 
of  folid  Opium.  And,  if  the  patient’s  ftrength 
began  to  fink,  he  fupported  him  by  giving  wine  li¬ 
berally  in  his  drinki  food,  and  medicine. 

More  authorities  for  lenient  purging  might  be 
adduced  from  modern  writers;  but  on  thofe  few  I 
fhall  reft  the  merits  of  the  pradical  point  here 
maintained,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  the  ref- 
pecflable  opinions  recited  in  Dr.  Rufh’s  book.  Here 
we  find  the  experienced  phyfician  before  mentioned, 
frori  St.  Croix,  lay  it  down  as  a  precept,  that  all 
violent  catharticks  fhould  be  avoided;  and  that 
they  are  injurious  in  the  advanced  ftage  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  If  the  bowels  are  not  fufficiently  open,  he 
advifes  a  laxative  clyftcr,  of  a  few  grains  of  Rhu¬ 
barb  to  be  added  to  each  dofe  of  Bark,  until  the 
defired  efFed  be  produced.  Dr.  Kuhn  does  not 
give  a  laxative,  unlefs  indicated  by  coftivenefs, 
when  he  recommends  cream  of  tartar  or  cafioroil ; 
but  he  prefers  a  clyfter  to  either  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  maiiufcript  which  Dr.  Rufli  got  from  Dr. 
Franklin  inculcates  a  fimilar  practice,  and  declares 
that  the  evacuation  from  the  bowels  ‘‘  muft  be 
procured  by  lenitive  chologogue  purges.”  Befides, 
Dr.  Rufh  himfelf,  in  his  fcheme  of  dirc6tions  de- 
pofited  with  the  Apothecaries,  after  four  or  five  large 

mo- 
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motions  are  obtained  by  his  three  cathartick  powders, 
I  advifes  the  bowels  to  be  kept  foluble  either  by  one 
powder,  or  by  fmall  dofes  of  cremor  tartaris,  or 
cooling  falts,  or  by  common  opening  injedlions. 


From  thefe  confiderations,  I  am  led  to  conclude, 
that  neither  the  draftick  purge,  which  provoked 
23  ftools  and  occafioned  fainting  ia  advanced  age, 
nor  a  plentiful  fpontaneous  diarrhoea,  at  any  llage 
of  the  diforder,  can  be  the  fafe  and  falutary  evacu« 
ations  which  they  are  pronounced  to  be  by  Dr. 
Rufh..  On  the  contrary,  it  .is  manifeft,  that  the 
precepts  and  pradlice,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  are  decidedly  againft  the  Dodfor’s  fcheme 
of  purging.  Hence  I  muft  fubfcribe  to  theobjec= 
tions  made  againft  it,  as  recorded  in  his  book, 
namely,  that  his  preparation  is  of  too  draftick  a 
nature,  is  comparable  to  arfenick,  ^and  is  a  dofe 
fora  horfe;  that,  as  ejxciting  falivation,  it  is  hurt-, 
ful;  that,  as  adding  to  the  excoriation  of  the 
redlum,  it  contributes  to  increafe  inflammation  of 
this  part;  that  it  tends  to  lacerate  and  inflame  the 
bowels;  and  that  being  prefcribed indifcriminately, 
it  muft  do. harm  in  weak  habits. 


Mz 
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SECT.  IL 
Of  Blood -Letiing. 

Dr,  Rufh  preferred  the  ufe  of  venefetVion  in  the 
exacerbation  of  the  fever;  but  he  let  blood  in  fevci- 
ral  inftances  in  the  remiflion,  where  the  pulfe  was 
tenfe  or  corded ;  and  he  had  recourfe  to  it  always 
when  the  pulfe  was  flow — when*  the  fever  appeared 
in  a  tertian  form — and  when  the  patients  were  able 
to  walk  about,  provided  the  pulfe  was  full  and 
hard.  He  paid  no  regard  to  the  diffolved  Hate  of 
the  blood,  even  when  it  appeared  on  the  firft  or  fe- 
cond  day  of  the  diforder,  but  repeated  the  bleed* 
ings  afterwards  in  every  cafe,  where  the  pulfe  con¬ 
tinued  to  indicate  it.  Nor  did  the  prefence  of 
petechiae  deter  him  from  repeating  the  evacuation, 
where  the  pulfe  retained  its  fulnefs  or  tenfion. 

In  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
drawn,  he  was  not  only  governed  by  the  Hate  of 
the  pulfe,  but  by  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 
In  the  beginning  of  September,  he  found  one  or 
two  rpoderate  bleedings  fufficient ;  but  afterwaids 
the  evacuation  required  to  be  more  frequently  per¬ 
formed.  Many  patients  be  bled  twice,  and  a  few 
three  times  a  day.  At  one  period  he  preferred  fre¬ 
quent  and  fmall,  to  large  bleedings;  whilft  at 
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Other  periods,  he  faw  no  inconvenience  frotn  the 
lofs  of  a  pint,  and  even  of  twenty  ounces  at  once- 
From  many  perfons  he  drew  feventy  and  eighty 
ounces  in  five  days  •,  from  a  few,  an  hundred  and 
an  hundred  and  fourteen  ounces — Children,  and 
even  old  people,  bore  the  lofs  of  blood  remarkably 
well ;  and  he  was  not  deterred  from  its  ufe  by  de¬ 
bility,  whether  habitnal  or  the  effect  of  previous 
j  difeafe.  * 

Conformably  to  the  plan  followed  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  Section,  when  treating  of  Catharticks,  I  fhall 
here  give  a  (ketch  of  the  ancient  dodrine  refped:- 
(  ing  Venefedion.  Our  earlier  predecefibrs  general¬ 
ly  carried  this  evacuation  to  an  enormous  {ength^ 
even  to  fainting ;  but  never  pufhed  it  fo  far  with¬ 
out  confidering  the  age,  the  conftitution,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient.  They  recommended  its 
I  ufe  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  in  adults  and  youth, 
i  in  whom  vigour  and  blood  naturally  abound  ;  but 
they  reckoned  it  dangerous  to  repeat  it  in  the  in- 
creafe  or  achme ;  and  they  confidered  it  always  im¬ 
proper  in  diarrhoea  and  hoemorrhage. 

When  the  patient’s  firength  is  not  much  cs- 
haufied,  but  is  merely  a  little  diminifned  with  low- 
nefs  of  fpirits,  venefedion,  they  tell  us,  is  neither 
to  be  entirely  omitted,  nor  the  quantity  of  blood 
drawn  to  be  copious  ;  advlfing  rather  to  make  the 

eva- 


>  Kulh  on  Yellow  Fever,  p. 
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evacuation  fmall,  and  to  repeat  it  occafionally ; 
wbilft  in  the  intervals  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  is 
to  be  fupported  by  proper  nouriihmcnt.  The 
length  of  the  intervals  (which  may  focne times  be^, 
ihori)  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  ftrength  of  the  pa^ 
tient,  and  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe.  In  great  weak- 
nefs,  hov^^ever,  the  lancet  is  to  be  entirely  withheld,, 
eftimating  this  condition  principally  from  the  fitua^ 
fion  of  the  vital  powers ;  whilft  confiderable  cau¬ 
tion  is  ufed  in  judging  from  the  pulfe,  as  it  is  liable 
to  be  afFe(fted  by  a  variety  of  circumftances,  which 
are  often  quite  unconneded  with  the  difeafe. 

The  quantity  to  be  drawn  depends  upon  the  re^ 
fult  of  a  Gomparifon  between  the  difeafe,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient.  In  a  violent  difeafe,  if  the 
patient's  ftrength  be  not  impaired,  a  liberal  evacu- 
ation  is  advifed,  efpecially  in  fynochus;  and  the 
bl'eeding  to  fyncope,  according  to  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  is  juftified  on  the  principle,  that  the  fudden 
emptying  brings  the  patient  diredly  to  a  ftate  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  he  had  been  in  juft  before,  whilft 
he  may  be  revived  from  the  fainting  by  refriger¬ 
ating  means.  Others  again  do  not  accede  to  this 
dpdrine,  but  prefer  taking  away  moderate -portions 
of  blood  at  certain  intervals.  Befides,  to  fome 
patients,  who  do  not  readily  faint,  it  is  obferved, 
that  an  enormous  evacuation  might  be  death. — ■ 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  regulated  by  various  ^ 
f  conftderations,  yiz.  by  the  ftrength,  temperament, 

habit 
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liafeit,  and  age  of  the  patient — by  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  climate  of  the  place.  * 

The  circumrpedllon,  which  in  general  is  incul¬ 
cated  in  this  part  of  the  cure,  militates  againlf  the 
ftrong  and  precipitate  pradlke,  to  which  Dr.  Rufh 
:  feems  to  be  too  much  devoted  ;  and  againft  which 
1  modern  experience  lifts  up  her  voice.  Dr.  Blane 
I  thinks,  that  more  harm  has  been  done,  in  treating 
I  yellow  fever,  by  being  too  officious,  than  by  a  dif- 
1  fidence  in  art,  and  trufting  to  the  powers  of  un- 
[  affifted  nature.  This  difeafe,  he  fays,  does  not 
I  bear  evacuations,  excepting  in  the  very  beginning; 
I  nor  is  there  the  fame  neceffity  for  them,  as  there  is 
;  in  the  common  remitting  fever.  One  of  the  great 
I  difficulties  in  the  cure  is,  a  conftant  and  unconquer¬ 
able  irritability  of  the  ftomach.  In  abating  this 
i  fymptom,  he  found  a  blifter  applied  to  the  region 
!  of  the  ftomach  more  ferviceable  than  any  other 
;  remedy.  And  when  the  ftomach  could  be  brought 
!  to  bear  medicine,  a  free  life  of  the  Peruvian  Bark 
i  was  evidently  beneficial,  and  was  indeed  the  only 
prefcription  to  be  relied  on. 

1 

i  Dr.  Clark  declares,  that  he  is  convinced -both 
i  from  his  own  experience,  and  from  the  information 
i  he  received  from  others,  that  the  remitting  fever  is 

every 

I  *  Lommius  deFebnb.  p.  4,  ^4..— Here  again  it  is  worthy 
;  of  notice,  that  enoimous^  blood-letting  is  above  jiilllfled  on 
j  fomewhat  the  fame  principle,  as  that  upon  which  Dr.  Rufb 

i  proceeds,  namely,  the  quick  abllraiVion  of  moibid  llimuH. 

( 
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every  where  the  fame,  and  requires  the  fame  treats 
ment.  Although  he  thinks^  that  the  genus  of  this 
fever  does  not  require  bleeding ;  yet,  as  this  eva* 
cuation  had  been  fo  generally  recommended  by 
eminent  phyficians,  particularly  by  Drs.  Huck  and 
Cleghorrt,  he  was  induced  to  open  a  vein  during 
the  firft  paroxyfm  in  three  patients.  The  confe-  ^ 
quence  was,  the  firft  did  not  bear  the  evacuation, 
his  pulfe  flagged,  and  he  was  very  delirious  in  the 
enfuing  fit.  The  other  two,  who  were  feized  fud- 
denly  with  delirium,  returned  to  their  fenfes  on 
performing  the  operation;  but  before  five  or  fix 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken^  they  became  faint, 

.  and  the  feverifh  paroxyfm  ran  higher  than  in  thofe 
who  did  not  fuffer  the  evacuation.  For  the  future 
herefolved  to  be  very  cautious  in  blood-letting; 
and,  fince  that  period,  he  laid  it  afide  in  every  fe¬ 
ver  in  warm  climates,  both  at  fea  and  on  fhore, 
unlefs  accompanied  with  topical  inflammation. 

In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  indeed,  he  grants 
that  venefedion  may  fometimes  have  a  good  effedf; 
at  leaft  taking  away  fome  blood  in  the  beginning 
of  a  fever,  he  thinks  cannot  be  attended  with  great 
danger.  It  may  likewife  be  ufed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  warm  weather,  when  many  of  the 
fevers  are  fo  mild  as  to  require  almoft  no  other 
cure,  than  to  cleanfe  the  primae  viae,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  equable  perfpiration  by  relaxants.  But 
when  a  perfon  has  continued  a  fhort  time  in  a  warm 
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climate,  he  pronounces  that  blood-letting  is  ex* 
tremely  detrimental.  ‘‘  I  have  frequently  been 
induced  to  try  it,”  fays  he,  when  it  feemed  to 
be  llrongly  indicated  by  great  drought,  head-ache,  - 
flufhed  countenance,  and  oppreffed  pulfe ;  but  I 
feldom  ever  faw  it  anfwer  any  good  purpofe.” 

Dr.  John  Hunter  found,  that  blood-letting  did 
no  good  even  in  thofe  cafes  which  feemed  to  require  ^ 
it  moft,  and,  if  copious  or  repeated,  was  always 
hurtful ;  and  that  too  where  it  feemed  necefTary  to 
bleed  freely  on  account  of  pulmonick  inflammation. 

Dr.  Balfour  alfo,  whofe  principal  dependence,  as 
before  obferved,  is  placed  on  other  means,  ad- 
vifes  bleeding,  but  to  be  joined  with  bliftering, 
provided  they  be  indicated  by  the  violence  and 
obftinacy  of  the  local  afFedion,  efpecially  when 
feated  in  any  vital  or  important  part;  attending  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  precautions,  mentioned  al¬ 
ready,  for  preventing  the  bad  effeds  which  are 
apt  to  follow  the  evacuation,  t 

Thefe  few  authorities  being  forcible  and  fatis* 
fadory,  I  need  not  multiply  evidences  jiere,  any 
more  than  in  the  preceding  Sedion,  to  counterad 
the  rapidity  with  which  Dr.  Rufh  feems  in  general 
too  much  difpofed  to  wafte  the  vital  current.  It 
is  true,  he  fpeaks  of  the  gradual  abftradion  of  lli- 
muli,  and  of  one  or  two  moderate  bleedings  being 
fufficient  at  a  certain  feafon  to  fubdue  the  fever ; 
but  his  propenfity^  to  a  profufe  extradion  of  blood 

N  is 
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is  every  where  apparent,  efpecially  where,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  many  other  inftances,  he  tells  us  of  the 
immenfurable  quantities  which  he  ordered  to  be 
drawn  from  the  poor,  who  were  able  to  walk  to  his 
houfe.  At  the  fame  time,  he  owns  that  he  had 
examples  of  venefedlion  being  not  only  hurtful, 
but  fatal.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  two  of 
the  patients,  who  had  been  bled  without  his  know¬ 
ledge,  appeared  to  have  fallen  vidims  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  heard  of  a  man,  who  had  been  bled 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  diforder,  and  who  died  in 
12  hours  afterwards.  Thefe  deftrudive  cafes  pro^ 
duced  temporary  caution  in  Dr.  Rufh,  but  they 
did  not  deter  him  from  purfuing  his  fyftem  of  pro- 
fufe  bleeding,  as  foon  as  the  difeafe  was  fuppofed 

to  have  changed  its  type. 

In  this  point,  then,  as  in  the  former,  until  I  have 
good  reafons  for  the  contrary,  I  muft  concur  with 
the  ,objedors  who  contended,  that  bleeding  was 
unnecefTarily  copious,  and  proved  often  deftrudive; 
that  many  of  the  indifpofitions,  and  much  of  the 
fubfequent  wcaknefs  of  perfons,  who  recovered  af¬ 
ter  the  free  ufe  of  the  lancet,  might  be  afcribed 
to  it ;  and  that  blood-letting  was  prefcribed  indif- 
criminately,  without  paying  fufficient  regard  to 
age,  conflitution,  or  the  force  of  the  difeafe.  Be- 
fide,  with  the  boafted  efficacy  of  both  the  favourite 
remedies,  purging  and  bleeding,  how  fhall  we 
reconcile  the  following  confeffion  ^  “  Under  every 
mode  of  treatment,  it  (the  fever)  feemed  difpofed 
after  it  was  completely  formed  to  run  its  courfe.”  * 

Ruth  on  the  Bilious  Yellow  Fever,  p.  2,66, — Dr.  Rufli  s 

prac- 
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SECT.  in. 

Of  cod  Air,  cold  Drink,  Blijhrs,  and  ether 

Remedies, 


IN  purging  and  bleeding,  however  highly  prized^ 
Dr.  Rurti  did  not  place  exclufive  confidence.  The 
theory  of  the  proximate  caufe,  which  he  had  adopt-,, 
ed,  led  him  to  ufe  cool  air,  cold  drinks,  low  diet, 
and  applications  of  cold  water  to  the  body. 


4 

After  employing  evacuations,  the  ancients  were 
fond  of  attending  to  the  ufe  of  refrigerants  in  fe¬ 
vers.  Every  method  to  cool  the  patient,  efpeci- 
ally  by  means  of  cold  air,  was  feduloufly  purlued. 
Even  in  temperate  weather,  the  air  in  the  fick 
chamber  was  fanned  by  opening  the  door  and  win¬ 
dows  ;  and  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  Eoor  was 
fprinkled  with  vinegar  and  water,  firewing  it  over 
likewife  with  frefli  and  fragrant  branches.  A 
crowd  of  people,  as  contributin'g  to  heat  the  room, 
was  prohibited  •,  and  it  was  further  cooled  by  pour¬ 
ing  water  frequently  from  one  vefiel  to  another. 
Thefe  expedients,  on  the  principle  of  lefrigeiating 
the  fyfiem  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  were 

N  2 


praaicewa$  d'laraetncally  oppofite  to  that  ot 

hc'ians-  and  yet  he  confeffes,  p.  Z43.  that  diey  had  a  ^leat  in- 

flux  of’ patients,  ov.ing  not  only  to  the 

American  pradtitioners,  but  to  u  general  opimono/ 

knov^ledge  in  treating  the  diJiemper-^-A  tad  which  gives  no  fmall 

additional  weight  to  our  animadveinons. 
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preferred  to  the  application  of  cooling  things  to 
the  furface ;  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed,  that  by  re- 
fpiration  the  heat  of  the  heart  was  abated,  whilft  the 
external  remedies  might  prevent  the  tranfpiration 
of  the  morbifick  matter  through  the  cutaneous 
pores,  or  determine  it  to  the  irnportant  vifcera.  * 

For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  probable,  that  the  ufe 
of  the  bath  was  forbidden  in  the  firft  days  of  the 
diforder ;  and  that  cold  applications  to  the  hotteft 
parts  only  were  recommended;  but,  if  the  pa¬ 
tients  were  chilly,  thefe  likewife  were  omitted _ _ 

rnaking,  however,  as  Dr.  Rufti  did,  low  diet  an 
article  in  the  treatment,  t  The  Dodor  found 'the 
ancient  pradice  of  introducing  cool  and  fre^  air 
equally  proper,  whether  the  arterial  fyftem  was  de^ 
prefTed  or  excited  ;  it  fometimes  had  the  efFed  of  ' 
diminifhing  the  pulfe  without  bleeding  ;  and  it 
fometimes  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  means  in  accqmplifhing  a  recovery.  % 

#  Be-  ; 

*  “  Nonnulli,  Galennm  fecuti,  aquam  frigidam  de  vafis  in 
vafa^transfundunt,  quae  res  ad  foninum  etiam  conclliandum  fa-  ! 
cit.^  Lom.  de  teb.  p.  138,  141.  —  Theie  effects  may  be  ejr- 
plained  by  the  property  of  water,  efpecially  when  agitated,  in  I 
ameliorating  phlogilticated  air;  and  perhaps  partly  by  the  j 
pow'er  which  vvatcr  is  found  to  have  in  diluting  certain  contagi-  1 
pns.  See  Prieftley  on  Air,  and  Darwin^s  Zoonomia. 

Prirnus  diebus  balneo  quidem  abftineat,  vino  autem  et  y 
oleo  tepjdo  in  cubjli  illinl^o,  cibis  ablbneat,  forbitiones  autem 
tenues  et  fngidas  exhibits.  Cumque  ardor  lenuerit,  lintea  fri- 
gida  intinifta  qua  praecipue  ardere  dixerit  admoveto.  At  fi 
horror  corpus  detinnerit,  lefrigerantia  rcmi'ttito.”  Hippocrates  i 
c|e  Intern.  Aifeift.  fedl.  v.  p,  553. 

f  Ruth  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  284,  5,  4cc.  : 
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Befides  evacuating  and  cooling  meafurcs^  Dr. 
Rufh  ufed  other  remedies.  After  the  redudlion  of 
the  fyftem)  blijkrs  were  applied  v/ith  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  every  part  of  the  body  ;  laid  on  the  epigaG* 
trick  region,  they  were  fometimes  efficacious  in 
flopping  thofe  moft  diftreffing  fymptoms,  the  vo¬ 
miting  and  burnirig  fenfation  of  the  ftomach ;  and 
put  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  they  were  particular¬ 
ly  ferviceable.  Where  the  ftomach  was  afFe<fted 
with  pain,  unattended  with  vomitiiig,  a  mixture  of 
liquid  laudanum  and  fweet  oil,  ufed  outwardly, 
procured  relief ;  but  againft  the  painitfelf,  he  found 
no  remedy  equal  to  a  table-fpoonful  of  fweet  milk 
taken  every  hour,  or  to  fmall  draughts  of  milk  and 
water ;  and  where  milk  failed  of  giving  relief,  he 
preferibed  fmall  dofes  of  fweet  oil,  pr  ^  mixture  of 
rnilk,  fweet  oil,  and  molaffies. 


Thefe  are  the  only  points  which  circumftances 
permit  me  to  confider  at  prefent  j  others  remain 
for  a  future  opportunity,  when  I  pr^^fe  to  enquire. 
Whether,  in  obedience  to  Sydenham,  the  whole 
pradtice  in  fevers  fhould  be  abfolutely  limited  to 
bleeding,  purging,  and  fmall  beer }  How  far  inter- 
ciirrerits  and  epidemicks  mutually  aftedl  each  other  ? 
How  applicable  mercurial  lalivation  is  in  the  cure  of 


||^ fever?  And  how  falutary  it  may  be  to  make  a  fud- 
I  den  and  total  change  in  diet,  as  a  prefervative  a- 
I  gainft  the  deftrudlive  effects  of  contagion  ? 


APPENDIX. 

f 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  1  have 

had  the  pleafurc  of  reading  a  very  interefting  pub- 

ication,  entitled,  “  An  ElTay  on  the  malignant 

Peftilential  Fever  introduced  into  the  Weft  Indian 

iflands  from  Boullam  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  as  it 

appeared  in  1793  and  i794*  Ghiftiolm, 

M.  D.  and  Surgeon  to  his  Majefty’s  Ordnance  in 
_  ^ 

Grenada/* 

By  this  intelligent,  and  experienced  pradfitioner, 
we  are  affured,  that  the  difeafesin  Philadelphia  and 
in  the  Weft  Indies  ‘‘were  exadlly  the  fame/*  a 
convincing  proof  of  which,  he  deems  the  following 
fadf  :  “  A  vefTel  belonging  to  Philadelphia  intro¬ 
duced  the  difeafe  into  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  in 
October  1793.  Another  veffel  fronn  New  London 
touched  at  St.  Pierre,  in  her  way  to  Grenada,  and 
received  the  infection.  On  her  arrival,  in  February 
^794,  the  fick  were  put  under  my  charge  ;  and  I 
found  the  difeafe  to  be  my  old  enemy,  the  malig¬ 
nant  peftilential  fever.  I  treated  it  with  mercury, 
and  was  fuccefsful/* 

Upon  a  comparative  view  of  the  method  of 
^ure  commended  by  Dr.  Chiftiolm,  with  that  ex¬ 
tolled  by  Dr.  Rufh,  they  appear  to  differ  effential- 


(  ) 

ly  in  the  moft  material  points.  Dr.  Chifholm  finds 
it  neceffary  to  clear  not  only  the  bowels,  but  the 
llomach  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever;  for  which 
purpofe,  he  unites  an  emetick  and  cathartick,  a 
neutral  fait  and  an  antimonial,  and  adminifters 
them  at  the  fame  time.  Dr.  Rufh  rejects  the  eme^ 
tick,  and  depends  folely  on  the  cathartick,  gene¬ 
rally  compofed  of  calomel  and  jalap.  The  former 
phyfician  pronounces  blood  letting  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
pedient, and  on  no  account  admiflible ;  the  latter con- 
fiders  it  the  moft  falutary  remedy,  contends  for  its 
!  being  conftantly  neceflary,  and  is  fond  of  recom* 
mending  a  copious  difcharge  by  its  means.  ^ 

To  obviate  inflammatory  diathefis,  inllead  of 
venefedion.  Dr.  Chilliolm  relied  on  a  pill  confift- 
j^ing  of  five  grains  of  calomel,  two  of  antimonial 
powder,  and  one  of  opium,  which  he  repeated  four 
times  in  the  twelve  hours,  or  eight  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  he  alfo  adminiflered  opium 
by  injedlion,  to  take  off  the  irritability  of  the  fto- 
mach.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Rufli  exclaims  a- 
gainft  the  internal  ufe  of  opium  in  any  form,  or  in 
any  quantity.  The  former  fpeaks  favourably  of 
Anguftura  Bark  and  iTther ;  the  latter  decries  all 
tonicks  and  flimulants.  The  one  found  that  Peru¬ 
vian  Bark  could  be  rendered  ufeful  by  the  addition 
of  brandy,  wine,  opium,  or  aether;  the  other  con¬ 
demns  it,  with  all  its  combinations,  and  every  kind 
of  cordial. 

Mer^ 


I 
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Mercury  given  to  produce  a  ptyalifm  became  a 
primary  objedl  with  Dr.  Chifliolm  ;  whilft,  for  that 
purpofe,  it  was  no  more  than  a  fecondary  confider- 
tion  with  Dr,  Rufh,  having  adminiftered  it  princi¬ 
pally  as  a  purgative  medicine.  Bliftefs,  in  the  hands 
of  the  former,  whenever  applied,  or  with  what¬ 
ever  intention,  were  of  little  or  no  ufe  ;  whereas, 
in  the  pradlice  of  the  latter,  after  the  redu<5lion  of 
the  fyftem,  they  were  laid  with  great  advantage  on 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Since,  then,  in  the  very  fame  dlfeafe,  we  are  pre- 
fentsd  with  remarkably  contrarbus  rules  of  prac¬ 
tice  by  two  eminent  phyficians,  I  would  infer  as 
follows  : .  That  one  or  other  fcheme.muft  be  wrong  j 
that  both  fhould,  be  examined  attentively  before, 
either  be  admitted ;  and,  confequently,  that  the 
Remarks  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages  receive 
additional  juftification. 


As  Dr.  Chirnolm,  for  want  of  fuflicient  fanc- 
tion,  feemed  to  enter  upon  the  ufe  of  Mercury  with 
a  hefitating  anxiety,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer  him 
alfo  to  Letters  concerning  the  internal  L/ropfy  of  the 
Brain,  p.  44,  53,  54,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
authorities  which  he  himfelf  advances,  he  will  find 
farther  fupport,  deduced  efpecially  from  his  chief 
pillar,  Dr.  Gilchrift. 


